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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE, 


O estimate aright the poignancy of Steven’s first despair you 

must remember the undividedness of his passion, Most men 
of the world have some counter hope, some counter interest, some 
counter suffering, it may be, to fly to under the first intolerable 
smart of a disappointment in love. Steven had absolutely nothing. 
From the moment that he saw Katharine Fane on his return to 
England until now he had lived, unquestioning of the future, upon 
his madness. The whole earth to him had been sweet with Kath- 
arine’s breath, bright-dyed with Katharine’s beauty; and in an 
hour sweetness and fairness both iad been wrested from him vio- 
lently. 

For a few days he got up and went to rest, ate his meals, did his 
work as usual; would not give in, he said to himself; would not 
let his life be altered, in any way, because a girl’s fickle vanity had 
chanced to come across it. Then he broke down; broke down into 
despair all the blacker because of the pent-up feelings, the dogged, 
miserable attempt at self-control of the first few days. What was 
he working for—what was he striving after? When he had got 
the farm back into order what but slow torture would this round 
of monotonous country duties be to him? the monotonous round 
which a week ago had been so full of relish! At least let him try 
to forget himself and her in change—any change, any excitement— 
no matter of what kind—the first that offered itself. Was he to 
go on fretting, like a sentimental school-girl who had lost her 
sweetheart? Were a high-bred, waxen face, a beautiful, cruel 
mouth, the only things worth possessing that the world contained ? 
Because a man has lost heaven, is he to give up earth, too? 

It was in his old place under the silver beech—the first time he 
had had courage to smoke his pipe there yet—that the demon en- 
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tered Steven’s soul; evoked I think by some mocking vision of the 
waxen face, the beautiful, cruel lips that had disdained him here! 
The next morning he announced abruptly to old Barbara that he 
was going up to London for a week or so; and, as he was waiting 
at the station an hour later, fell in—so well does chance sometimes 
help men on along the down-hill road—with Lord Haverstock and 
young Mr. Mills, the horse-dealer, going up to London. 

His lordship was very pleasant indeed in his manner to Steven; 
Lord Haverstock, in truth, was never so pleasant or so much at 
ease as with men of a lower class than his own; made him and 
Mills renew their old acquaintance; asked him what he was going 
to do with himself in London; finally proposed when they were in 
the train that Steven should go down with them and see the cup 
run for at Newmarket, and that they should all three “ make a 
week of it” together. 

They made a week of it; and Steven came back to the farm late 
on Saturday night, flushed with wine after dining at Lord Haver- 
stock’s, the holder of a considerable sum of Lord Haverstock’s 
money, also of the opinion that to see a little of life and to be in 
the society of other men was all that he wanted for his cure. 
Heart-broken! What man of sense cares for anything but him- 
self and for his own pleasure now-a-days? Had Miss Fane a softer 
hand or pair of redder lips than scores of other women less difficult 
to please? And he woke next day to fe>l that he had been talking 
blasphemies; woke, and as he looked in the red dawn toward 
Katharine’s house knew, unworthy though he was, that he did but 
love her the more for this background of the last few days against 
which her pure, girl’s face shone in such unutterable contrast. 

He went to Shiloh as usual that morning, and when the congre- 
gation came out of chapel found himself received with more than 
ordinary warmth by his different acquaintance. That Steven Law- 
rence, like young Josh, was going as straight as he could go to the 
mischief was an opinion that during the past week had been pro- 
mulgated pretty freely among the elders of the congregation over 
their last friendly glass of spirits-and-water together of an evening. 
Still, human nature being much the same in this primitive sea- 
board village as elsewhere, the fact that Steven Lawrence had 
“taken on” with Lord Haverstock, been with him to Newmarket, 
dined with him at Haverstock last night, added quite as much to 
Steven’s social and personal popularity as it took away from his 
spiritual reputation—among the female members, at least, of Shiloh. 
It was no wonder the family at the Dene had asked him there so 
often; my lord, himself, didn’t look half so much the gentleman as 
Steven; no, nor was half as fine or handsome a man either. And, 
coming out of chapel, pretty Miss Mason, the builder’s daughter 
and leader of Shiloh society, bade her papa, in a whisper, invite 
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Steven Lawrence to “tea and supper” with them after service this 
evening. 

Steven accepted the invitation and went. Why, in truth, should 
he keep himself longer aloof from these people, who by birth and 
education were his peers? Was it true, was it manly pride to hold 
himself above the class who would receive him as an equal, and, 
mourning for Katharine Fane in his heart, becoming a hanger-on, 
as Josh had been, of Lord Haverstock’s; a companion when my 
lord wanted him on a race-course, or to drink and play cards with 
men like Mills at Haverstock, in the absence, of course, of my 
lord’s own friends? Here were simple, honest-hearted people who 
had been his father’s associates and were more than good enough 
for his. Here was a fresh village girl, with the beauty at least of 
youth and good humor on her face, and who would make just the 
sort of wife that Klaus had told him he must choose to mind his 
house, and bring up his children, and set a dinner before his friends 
at Christmas. 

He went; he forced himself to take interest in the small village 
gossip with which Mrs. Mason and her daughter enlivened old 
Mason’s prosy village politics at the supper-table. He forced him- 
self to admire Lucy Mason’s black eyes and rosy lips, and bright 
blue ribbons, and boarding-school manners; and next evening, half 
by accident, half by tacit appointment, met the girl and walked 
with her for an hour or so, in one of the lanes near Ashcot, when 
his work was done. 

As he was loitering at her side, Miss Mason in bluer ribbons than 
ever, looking up with all the village coquetry she was mistress of, 
into his handsome face, Katharine Fane and the Squire rode by 
them quickly on horseback; and, as they passed, Katharine turrfed 
and bowed gravely to Steven. She looked pale and out of spirits, 
he thought; her face seemed to have lost its youth since he saw 
her last. And late that night, hours after Steven Lawrence had 
quitted poor Lucy Mason with a cold “good night” at the father’s 
door, a man’s figure was seen by some of the servants at the Dene 
stealthily making its way from the shore to the terrace, then up 
through the shrubberies in the direction of the house. Mrs, Hil- 
liard and Dora, when the story was told next morning, both im- 
plored the Squire to get a policeman to sleep in the house. oe 
rine, conscience-smitten, held down her face; and in the course o 
the forenoon, after a good deal of quite unnecessary circumlocu- 
tion, made some excuse for asking her step-father if he did not 
think it would be well for him to ride round to Ashcot soon to call 
on Steven Lawrence? 

“Something, I think, must have hurt his feelings, papa,” she 
said; “perhaps he was annoyed we did not ask him to dinner 
when Lord Petres and Bella were here, that—that evening, you 
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know, when I went out in his boat. If you were to call, and say 
we hope to see him again soon ?” 

“I’m going to call at Ashcot this very afternoon, Kate,” said the 
Squire, unconsciously. ‘Macgregor wants to have a trial of that 
big roller of Lawrence’s, and I’m going over to ask him for it. As 
to thinking the young fellow couid expect to dine here with our 
friends,” added Mr. Hilliard, “’tis nonsense, Kate, and the sooner 
he gets such false views out of his head the better. The lad’s a 
good lad—won’t be improved by taking up with Lord Haverstock, 
though—and he knows his way to the Dene without my telling it 
him. I suppose if the truth’s told Miss Dora put on some of her 
fine French airs with him the other night, and choked him off a bit.” 

When the Squire came back, late in the afternoon, to dinner, 
Katharine, as it chanced, was lingering, a book in her hand, in the 
avenue, and ran forward eagerly to speak to him. ‘And what did 
he say, papa?” she cried, when Mr, Hilliard had done telling her 
some bit of country news that he had heard in the village. 

“What did who say?” said the Squire. “Oh, Lawrence. Why 
he’ll lend it me, of course. Between ourselves, I don’t see what he 
wants of it, Kate, with a bit of a grass plot like his, but twas one 
of young Josh’s foolish fancies, I dare say if Macgregor likes the 
roller Lawrence wouldn’t refuse any reasonable offer I chose to 
make him for it. What do you think?” 

“1?”—oh, papa, I think it would be much better to borrow it. 
He might be offended, you know, if you were to talk about pay- 
ment. Did—did Mr, Lawrence say when he was coming to the 
Dene again?” 

“ He said nothing about the Dene at all, Kate. He’s very much 
taken up about his hay. It was stacked hastily, and I tell him 
half of it stands as good a chance as ever I saw of firing.” 

“ But he was just the same as usual to you, papa?” 

“The same? why, bless my heart, Kate, what fancies have you 
taken up now!” cried the Squire. “Of course the man was the 
same. One would think from your face I had gone to borrow a 
thousand pounds of him instead of a rusty old roller! He seems 
in very good spirits, in spite of his hay, and tells me he won a nice 
little sum down at Newmarket. Better stick to his farm, I say— 
but that’s just the way of the Lawrences—if they don’t ruin 

mselves in one way they will in another. Where’s Macgregor, 
I wonder? I must tell him to send James over for the roller this 
evening.” 

Taken up about the firing of his hay; in good spirits over his 
winnings at Newmarket! And she had been weak enough to think 
that his face looked changed and haggard, that he was haunting 
the Dene like a despairing melodramatic lover at midnight; that 
his dissipation at Lord Haverstock’s, his flirtation with Lucy Ma- 
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son, were attempts to get away from himself, and from the pain 
that she had brought upon him. Katharine hardened her heart 
against Steven on the moment; even put in a small joke about 
him and Lucy Mason in a letter she wrote to Lord Petres that 
night; and, a day or two later, when she met him again—Steven 
alone, the rector at her side now—gave him a heartless little nod 
and smile, just as she would have done to Lord Haverstock, or 
any other thoroughly indifferent person of her acquaintance, and 
passed on. 

The play was over, then, at any rate, thought Steven, bitterly, 
as he heard her laugh in answer to some remark of the rector after 
they had gone by. Over, and an excellent good thing for him, too! 
As long as she hid her indifference she might have kept him; yes, 
with only such a pale, grave smile as she gave him the other even- 
ing—bestowed at ever such niggard intervals! She had paraded 
her heartlessness now—paraded it before his successor, the white- 
handed, soft-tongued parson fop—and he detested her. She inno- 
cent! she pure! she, as he had once dreamed, above all other 
womeu, whose glory—whose shame—it was to win one man’s 
heart after another; listen with downcast eyes, give liberal smiles 
to all; and her love, if indeed a woman like that were capable of 
love, to none. 

He spent that evening, not as he usually did now, at Haverstock, 
but with young Mills, and some éf Mills’s friends, at the village 
public house; drank with these men, talked with them, agreed 
in their views of life, sank himself altogether to their level. 
Then, next morning, came the inexorable reaction again; the ach- 
ing head; the aching heart; the loathing self-contempt ; the love, 
purer, stronger after every attempt to bring it to a shameful death! 

The story is trite, and Ido not care to linger over its details. 
Can you imagine how a piece of tapestry, fashioned by some 
weaver smitten with sudden color blindness, would look—all the 
bright hues there, cunningly woven, but jarring and dissonant? 
Something like this was Steven’s state now. Youth, energy, ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, every fairest material of human happiness, 
still his; but no purpose, no coherence, running through it all! 
Love was stricken—and with love the gist, the meaning, the pas- 
sion of his life seemed abruptly to have vanished. 

The year ripened to its prime. Golden harvest weather shone 
on and around the old farm-house (as Katharine had seen in her 
dream!) ; and one sultry noon, as Steven was coming back to his 
dinner, his hands in his pockets, his face moodily downcast, as 
usual, Dora Fane stood suddenly before him in the path. It was 
impossible for him to retreat, as he had more than once done before 
Miss Dora Fane of late. The lane was a narrow one, with high 
hop-grown hedges upon either side, and when Dot first appeared 
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to him, jumping down from a bank—where, in accordance with 
her well-known sylvan tastes, she had been sitting, reading (the 
“ Journal des Demoiselles” )—there were not a dozen feet, at most, 
between them. Steven walked up to her and accepted—what 
could he do but accept—the little ungloved hand that was held out 
toward him with such friendly warmth ! 

“Good—good morning, Steven!” she cried, “how strange it 
seems to meet you! I didn’t know—I didn’t think you were ever 
going to speak to me again,” 

Dot was looking wonderfully young and pretty to-day, in a sim- 
ple cambric dress, and with a broad Leghorn hat—natural poppies 
and corn-flowers childishly adorning its crown—to shield her com- 
plexion. Her lips trembled, and stmething very like tears made 
her eyes soften as she looked up at Steven; even her voice did not 
sound discordant to him, as it once did, now that his memory was 
fresh with images of Miss Mason, and young women of Miss Ma- 
son’s class, not of Katharine. 

“Do you know how long it is since you have been to sce us?” 
she ran on, as Steven stood, awkward and silent, but holding her 
hand, not without kindly pressure, in his own. “Two months, 
exactly, and never a word from you to say if Z had offended you, 
and the last time you were there—do you remember? that night 
when all those people were on the terrace-—we parted just as good 
friends as we had ever been in eur lives!” 

Steven dropped her hand, and turned his head quickly aside. 
That last evening ; those people on the terrace ; Katharine’s smile 
of welcome; their parting at the Beacon Rock; all had come back 
upon his memory in an instant—with such cruel sharpness! 

“It was impossible for me to come to the Dene any more,” he 
exclaimed. “Surely you know that, Miss Dora? Surely you 
know that I wouldn’t have slighted you, or—or the Squire without 
cause ?” 

“T know nothing, but I have guessed enough—enough,” eried 
Dot, with a little gulp, “to make me utterly miserable! Steven, 
I should like to hear that you free me from blame in all this? I 
never thought—I never could have suspected—” 

Her voice broke down; and the sight of her quivering lips, the 
familiar sound of his own name from her lips, touched Steven’s 
heart. “I accuse no one but myself,” said he, kindly, “and you 
least of all, Miss Dora. You were only too good to me from the 
first!” And, indeed, his conscience smote him as he looked down 
at this poor little artless Dora, and thought how absolutely she 
and her friendship for him had passed out of his recollection during 
the madness, the misery of the last two months. 

“Well, I shall never hold myself quite innocent,” said Dot, and, 
to show how nervous she was, she began to dig hieroglyphics with 
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the point of her parasol in the dust. “If I had not, in my stu- 
pidity, sent you the wrong photograph you might never have re- 
turned, or you would have returned with no thought of ws in your 
mind, and all this wretched misunderstanding might never have 
happened. Now, mind,” she went on, quickly, “DPve nothing at 
all to go upon except my own suspicions. Katharine has never 
mentioned your name to me since that last evening you were at 
the Dene. I only guess—and as I told you, I can’t hold myself 
innocent ; and I have longed—yes, Steven, I have longed,” and 
here Dora Fane’s emotions fairly mastered her, and two great tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks, “to hear you say that you forgive 
me, before I leave Clithero—before you bid me good-by for good !” 

In fairness to Dot, I must say that her agitation and her unhap- 
piness were not wholly feigned. A letter, written in excellent 
spirits, by Mrs. Dering, had given them tidings yesterday of the 
approaching marriage of Mr. Clarendon Whyte to an East-end 
heiress ; and, as much as it was in her nature to mourn, Dot, dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours had mourned over the infidelity of 
her heroes. The tears and the agitated voice were not wholly 
feigned ; ueither had she, of malice aforethought, waylaid Steven 
with the intention of making a last appeal to his pity or his pride, 
She had come out because she knew that even to walk alone in dull 
country lanes was better for her to-day than to sit at home, fretting 
over the thought of Mr. Clarendon Whyte and of his rich bride ; 
when she got within sight of Ashcot had felt, as she never felt be- 
fore, that she might have found a welcome asylum, but for Katha- 
rine, under its roof. And then, I must confess, she had perched 
herself not without deliberation upon the bank by which she 
thought Steven Lawrence would pass on bis way from work ; had 
given him no chance of escape when she saw him approach; and 
now was shedding tears and murmuring out her little nonsense 
about his “forgiveness,” as prettily as she could, with the object 
of softening him. There was just the mixture of chance, and truth, 
and artifice in it all, which has broughtabout the turning-point of 
many a worthier life than Dot’s. She was very sincerely miserable, 
and she sincerely wished Steven to say he forgave her—and a great 
deal more! and (during the Jast minute-and-a-half) she had formed 
a resolution of leaving Clithero, No wonder, as she believed her- 
self, that Steven believed her, and softened. He was, he could be, 
about as much in love with Dot as with the flower girl to whom he 
had given half-a-crown the day he landed at Southampton, But 
there is room for a great many tender feelings in a man’s heart 
beside actual love. Dora Fane was a pretty woman, although she 
was not Katharine—a pretty woman murmuring soft words of lik- 
ing and pity toward himself, and big tears were rolling palpably 
down her checks; and her lips quivered; and Steven’s bruised 
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heart longed passionately for any sympathy, any pretence even of 
pure love, in the desolate life he was leading ! 

“ Good-by ?” he said, in a low voice, “and why good-by? Why 
are you to leave Clithero? What new arrangement is all this?” 

“Tt is myo, © wish that I should go,” said Dora, sadly. “No 
one but myself has anything to do with it. When—when Kate is 
married ”—her eyes were downcast still; but she could tell that 
Steven changed color—“ it would be loneliness greater than I could 
bear to live with Aunt Arabella, so I mean to go out as a nursery 
governess. I am not clever, but my French, I think, will get me 
a situation, and I’m good at my needle, and Mrs. Dering will help 
me among her friends.” 

“When?” asked Steven, abruptly. “When is it to be?” He 
could get out no more; and Dot knew well enough what question 
he wanted to ask. 

“Oh, not ’till after the wedding,” she answered. “I should pre- 
fer myself, to go now, but Kate would not hear of it; and of course 
I wouldn’t like to go counter to her in anything—dear child! 
Lord Petres is drinking the waters at Vichy; better, he writes 
word, than he has been for years past; so I don’t suppose there 
will be anything to prevent the marriage taking place in Novem- 
ber. After that, I shall go. But why do I trouble you with my 
affairs?” she interrupted herself; “ how sweet the dear old farm 
looks!” and she turned to a gap in the hedge through which, as it 
chanced, the dear old farm was not visible. “ How well I shall 
remember it all, the familiar scenes, the fields and the beach, and— 
and everything ”—rural detail was not a point on which Dot vas 
strong—* when I am gone.” 

Steven Lawrence stood for a minute or more irresolute. Dimly 
it was breaking upon him that perhaps he had treated Dora Fane 
badly ; that, in his blind passion for Katharine, he had ignored the 
possibility of the poor little humble cousin’s caring for him—the 
poor little cousin who had been his friend, had treated him like an 
equal from the first. He hgsitated, his whole future life trembling 
in this minute’s balance; then Dora half turned as if to go, and held 
out her hand to him. ‘e Good-by,” she faltered through her tears. 

But Steven kept her hand closer in his. “ Miss Dora, ve a 
mind to say something to you, yet I fear—I fear to offend. You 
know what I can offer,” he went on, a sudden flush of brightness 
on her face emboldening him. “I don’t deceive you, I have loved 
your cousin Katharine,” her name came out with an effort, “as 
much as a man could love a woman so high above his reach, and 
of course these are things one doesn’t get over inaday. If you 
could be generous enough to forget this—if Ashcot wouldn’t be a 
house too humble for you—I would try, before heaven I would try 
to make you happy there!” 
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She gave a little cry of surprise; she fluttered and trembled ; 
then made a pretence of drawing her hand away from his. “This 
is too sudden, Steven! You have spoken like this from pity—from 
impulse.” 

“No, I think not,” said Steven, in about as unlover-like a tone 
as could be imagined. “I speak altogether without impulse, Miss 
Dora. You are not perfectly happy, I think; you talk of going out 
into the world among strangers; and I ask you, knowing this, if 
you will accept Ashcot as your home. Be sincere with me,” he 
added, with something more of passion in his voice. “ Let there 
be no further mistakes between us. Don’t take me, for God’s 
sake, if your heart says no!” 

“ And if my heart does not say no!” cried Dot, breaking into a 
smile that made her almost look a girl again. “ And if, in spite of 
the unflattering way you ask me, I do take you, sir ?” 

Her face was upheld to his, but Steven entirely forgot what 
most men remember to do under such circumstances. “I shall try 
my best Miss Dora,” he said, with perfectly earnest humility. 
“There are things one doesn’t get over at once, you know, but I 
shall try always to give you the first place in my heart, and to 
make you happy!” 

So the dreary parody was played out, and they were engaged. 

“ And the thousand pounds will be my own, to do what I like 
with,” thought Dot as she was walking home. “A thousand 
pounds of my own and Uncle Frank will give me my trousseau, 
and I'll gosto Paris for my wedding trip. Dear, honest, worthy 
Steven! of course I shall love you, and no one else in the world. 
Tra-la-la tra-la-la! the prison-bonds are burst at last.” And the 
fickle creature sang aloud, and almost danced for happiness along 
the lanes which a couple of hours before she had traversed, heart- 
broken! Winter, and Ashcot, and life alone there, beside the dull 
farm-house hearth, with Steven Lawrence, seemed all a hundred 
years off to Dot’s mind. Her wedding finery ; a fortnight, a month 
perhaps, spent in Paris; Parisian bonnets; Parisian dresses, were 
the visions that her spirit saw. I will do her the justice to say 
that in these delightful dreams, the false face of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte was, for the moment, forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


OLD BARBARA SPEAKS HER MIND, 


Drxwner had been long ready and Barbara was fretting herself 
sorely about seeing good foca spoilt—* as if there wasn’t waste and 
ruin enough in the world already without that”—when Steven, 
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three-quarters of an hour later than his usual time, entered the 
kitchen. 

“ A quarter to two,” said old Barbara, without deigning to look 
round at him, “and the bacon was boiled to a turn, and the beans 
got the butter put to ’em, as the clock struck the hour. It’s none 
of my fault, Steven, if your dinner isn’t fit to be set on table.” 

Steven threw himself down into a chair and burst into a loud 
laugh. Barbara had not heard him laugh (at this hour of day) for 
weeks past, and she turned sharply round from the fire and looked 
at him. “ Why, Steven, what ails you?” she cried, forgetting the 
sodden beans and over-boiled bacon in a moment at sight of his 
face. “ You look as strange as if you had seen a ghost, lad.” 

“And so I have!” cried out Steven. “I’ve seen the ghost of 
my old life—the bachelor life you’ve read me such lectures about 
of late! Give me joy, Barbara. Never heed about the beans and 
bacon—joy has taken my appetite away. Come here,” holding out 
his hand, “and give me joy. I’m going to be married.” 

A deep flush spread slowly over Barbara’s handsome, dignified 
old face. “ Steven,” she said, “ it’s ill joking on matters like these. 
Marriage is a sacred thing, and cometh of the Lord.” 

“ And who says I’m joking ?” cried Steven, with another laugh. 
“T tell you in sober earnest, ’m going to be married, Barbara. 
Will you wish me joy or not ?” 

“J—TI don’t understand these new-fashioned ways of yours, sir,” 
said Barbara, holding back from his outstretched hand. “In my 
time decent men didn’t go bachelors to harvest-field jin the morn- 
ing and come back troth-plighted at noon! There was families 
both sides, to be spoke to and the Lord’s guidance asked, and fur- 
nitur’ thought of before it come to wishing o’ joy and such foolish- 
ness. Why, I wouldn’t wish you joy of a heifer you’d bought 
until I seen what stock she came of, and what good she were likely 
to bring you, let alone a wife!” 

“Oh, the stock’s a good one,” said Steven; “only too good, 
perhaps. Don’t fear, Barbara, the Lawrences haven’t been used to 
marry beneath themselves.” 

“T’ll warrant it’s that little Lucy Mason,” cried old Barbara; 
natural feminine curiosity waxing stronger now that her first in- 
dignant burst of surprise was over. “Take and eat your food, my 
lad, and don’t say another word to me about it. Marrying and 
giving in marriage were never part of my business. You'll wed 
where you choose, I say, and it’s well for your poor mother, Steven, 
that she’s lying peaceful in her grave! a set-up boarding-school 
miss, as handless as a baby, and nothing but a pair of apple cheeks 
for her fortune! But I’m not surprised. I knew what it would 
come to when you went to supper with them Masons after the 
services. I knew it, Steven, from the first.” 
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Steven moved over to the table; cut himself some dinner and 
ate resolutely through one help; then pushed away his plate. 
“T’m not hungry to-day, Barbara,” he said, “but Pll make the 
better supper. I walked home too quick under the sun. Now 
then,” he leaned back in his chair, clasping his hands behind his 
head, and looking up at the old servant, who was watching him 
narrowly, “T’ll set your mind at rest. I’m not going to marry 
Lucy Mason—better for me, perhaps you'll say, if I was—I’m going 
to marry Miss Fane.” 

“The Lord save and guide us!” cried Barbara, coming up all in 
a flutter to his side. ‘“ Miss Fane—Katharine Fane going to marry 
you ? Steven, have you taken clean leave of your senses ?” 

“T think not, I hope not,” said Steven, quickly ; “and I—and I 
never said anything about Katharine Fane, I have asked Miss 
Dora if she will be my wife, and she says yes.” 

Barbara stood like stone, her keen old eyes rivetted upon his face. 
“ Steven,” she cried at last, “ what’s the meaning of all this play- 
acting, and why did Katharine Fane come and walk with you here 
that night—back in Summer, you know—if you was the other one’s 
sweetheart all the time ?” 

“T was no one’s sweetheart,” said Steven, the color mounting 
over his sunburnt face. “I didn’t know you watched me so:close- 
ly, Barbara,” he added, with an attempt at a laugh. “I see I 
must be more careful what I do and whom I bring here for the 
future.” 

“You can do what you choose and bring who you choose, for 
me, Steven!” said Barbara, in stern displeasure. “ There’ll be no 
place for me in a house full of your fine brides and gentry. I seen 
enough of them at Ashcot already. Mrs. Joshua was a lady—to 
her own thinking—and young Josh couldn’t ruin himself fast 
enough without having Lord Haversiock and the like to dinner, 
with their wines, and their oaths, and their godless gentleman 
ways. But he didn’t do as bad as you, Steven. He didn’t look 
for a wife among the people who ruined and despised him. One of 
the Fanes here at Ashcot! ’Tis to be hoped she brings a good for- 
tune to support herself on, I’m thinking.” 

“ She’ll bring a thousand pounds, I believe, Barbara,” said Ste- 
ven, with thorough good temper. The whole idea of his engage- 
ment, of his marriage, was so grotesque to him as yet that he could 
feel scarcely more excitement in discussing it than in discussing the 
follies of young Josh who was dead and gone. “At least, I think 
a thousand pounds was the sum the Squire told me once he meant 
to give her on her marriage.” 

“A thousand pounds—thirty pounds a year, if it’s safely put 
out,” said Barbara, with grim accuracy. “Enough, if she’s pretty 
saving, to find her in clothes, Steven, lad, I never thought you 
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was over-bright, but I did not, no, I did not think you such a 
downright—” 

“Idiot,” said Steven, quietly. “Don’t be afraid to speak, Bar- 
bara! Neither would I have thought it of myself an hour ago; 
but in love affairs most men are idiots once in their lives, they say. 
You’ve told me often enough during the last two months that the 
best thing I could do was to marry; and, now I’m going to marry, 
you call me hard names. Yov’re difficult to please, Barbara.” 

He got up from table; took his pipe from the chimney-piece ; 
then, instead of going out-of-doors as usual to smoke, went and sat 
down in the broad, old-fashioned sill of the open window, while 
Barbara, towering, wrathful, about the kitchen, swept away the 
dinner things. The afternoon sun shone golden across the ripening 
orchard and distant harvest fields; lit up with pleasant, homely 
warmth the new-filled rick-yard and narrow strip of herb-garden 
lying under shelter of the farm gable; and with a start Steven’s 
memory travelled back—softening his heart as it travelled—to the 
days when Mrs. Joshua’s rule had first set in at Ashcot, and when 
his only refuge in trouble had been Barbara, and the place in the 
kitchen window where he was sitting now. Impulse—poor Ste- 
ven’s accustomed guide, not always a false one—bade him speak 
truth’ out to this best friend he possessed on earth—nearer than 
Central America—and laying his untasted pipe outside upon the 
sill, he turned: 

“ Barbara!” 

“ Mister Steven.” 

“ Come here, Barbara, and leave off calling me ‘ Mister.’ I want 
to talk to you reasonably about this engagement of mine.” 

She came up to his side, and Steven put his hand on her shoulder, 
and with gentle force made her sit down beside him on the window 
seat. ‘“ What did you mean, Barbara, when you said there would 
be no place for you in the house after my marriage? How could 
Ashcot belong to one of our name, I should like to know, and there 
be no place for you under its roof?” 

The old servant’s lips twitched. “As long as it was for you, 
and you alone, Steenie, ’d have done anything—you know that, 
my dear! The world isn’t what it used to be in my time,” said 
Barbara, “nor classes neither. Folks think more of them above 
them, less of their Maker, and do travel and moither, and get to 
the end of their money and their lives faster than in the days when 
I was young, and of course you belong to your generation like 
the rest. I laid out your father and your grandfather for their 
coffins, Steven, and I sick-tended your mother to the last, and Mrs, 
Joshua (though not for the good-will I bore her), and put up with 
young Josh’s wild ways, and loved the poor lad for the blood that 
was in him. But you are more to me than all of them, Steven. 
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You always was—before you could stand alone you’d cry to come 
to me out of your mother’s arms; and all I’ve got—not overmuch 
now—'ll be yours when I’m dead. But to wait upon this fine lady 
you’ve gone and fallen in love with—don’t ask me, Steven. I 
couldn’t do it. She wouldn’t suit me, nor me her, lad. Take my 
word for it.” 

“Tam not in love with any fine lady. I am not in love with 
Dora Fane,” said Steven, in a voice that even old Barbara’s keen 
jealousy felt was sincere. “When I came back home first, I was 
a good deal at the Squire’s, you remember. I wasn’t thinking of 
poor Miss Dora then—the worse for me! and—well,” said Steven, 
modestly, “I think, perhaps, she got to care a little about me. 
During the last two months, I’ve never gone near the house—” 

“ Nay, you have cone worse than going there,” interrupted Bar- 
bara, quickly. 

“ And—and to-day I chanced to meet Miss Dora as I was coming 
pack from work, as you know. She told me she was to go out as 
1 governess when her cousin marries, and I thought she would be 
aappier at Ashcot, and asked her to marry me. I mean to hold to 
my word, and do my duty to poor Miss Dora—but don’t you turn 
from me, Barbara! I have heaviness enough on my heart without 
that.” And he took up his pipe and began mechanically to refill 
it with tobacco; then held it, unlighted, in his hand, gazing out— 
with a strangely blank expression for a newly-accepted lover to 
wear on his face—through the open window. As she watched him 
thus, some intuition, some fine sympathy of affection, seemed in a 
moment to lay bare before Barbara the real state of Steven’s heart ; 
and with the belief that her lad was marrying more out of disap- 
pointment than from love, half, at least, of her bitterness against 
Dora Fane was, for that moment, disarmed. So much alike is the 
feminine soul always, and in spite of external accidents of age or 
condition. 

“Don’t talk of ‘turning’ again, Steven. Whatever happens ’ll 
never turn my heart from you. There’s nothing surprising to me 
in all this!” Nothing ever was surprising to poor old Barbara, 
“The first day you came back to Ashcot I remarked how keen you 
was to inquire after the Squire’s people, and from that night I seen 
Katharine Fane here, in her white dress—I was up in Mrs, Steven’s 
room, putting by the blankets and covers for Summer—flirting and 
gracing, and standing there with her face downcast at your side, I 
knew you was being made a fool of. A fine-born lady, if she 
chooses, may take up with a handsome lad like you, Steven, as a 
pastime—my lord and his cook and his physic-bottles not by!” 
added Barbara, with irrelevant contempt; “but if a poor girl 
who'd got a lawful sweetheart of her own was to act like it we 
know pretty well what sort o’ name she’d have to go by!” 
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Steven winced as if he had been stung. “ Never talk to me like 
that again, Barbara,” he cried ; “I won’t listen to it. You’ve no 
right to speak a disrespectful word of Katharine Fane. She came 
here that evening by accident. I took her out in my boat and— 
and asked her to come and walk round the old garden with me, and 
she came. Whatever I was fool enough to hope or to suffer was no 
fault of hers. She’s as much above me as the light in heaven, and 
I knew it from the first.” 

“ And from that night till now what have you been, Steven?” 
said Barbara, hotly. ‘“ You came back—on my soul, I believe you 
came back from America a steady lad, ready to give your heart to 
the land, and-lead a God-fearing life among your own class. What 
turned you against it all? What made you take up with drink and 
bad companions, and card-playing and horse-racing, as you’ve done ? 
I say Katharine Fane—and may God reward her for it!” cried old 
Barbara, rising to her feet and speaking slowly and solemnly. 
“It’s small account to such as her to ruin an honest man’s life for 
her diversion, but there’s One will give her her due yet. As to this 
other—” 

“ As to this other, Barbara ?” 

“Well, lad, as to this other, Dora, as you call her (and a woman 
thirty years of age, and never gotten to her size, ’ll marry a yeo- 
man’s son sooner than marry none), though I do say that you’ve a 
poor spirit to wed with any of the name. Still, if you have passed 
your word you must just hold to it, and Pll not set myself against 
her, worse than I can help, when you bring her home.” 

“ And you wish me joy of my marriage, then, after all?” said 
Steven, with a singular sort of smile. “ We’ve been a long time 
coming to it, Barbara.” 

“If marriage means giving up your bad companions—them, and 
all belonging to them—I give you joy of that/” said Barbara, 
with terrible honesty ; “but Pll wish you joy of nought else till I 
know better what I’m talking about. When you bring Dora Fane 
home, and I see her ways, and what fashion of wife she makes you, 
*twill be time enough for wishing of joy, to my thinking!” 

These were the only congratulations Barbara would offer; but 

when Steven came back from work at night he saw that her eyes 
were red and swollen with crying, and when supper was over and 
she was sitting quiet at her needle, as usual, he put his arm sud- 
denly round her shoulders and, stooping, kissed her, as he had done 
on the day of his return to Ashcot. 
' “You were quite right not to wish me joy, Barbara,” he said, 
kindly ; “everything about my life hitherto has been a mistake— 
my marriage, for aught you can tell, will be the crowning mistake 
of all. As much as you and I can do now is to make the best of 
it, Barbara!” 
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Then he went out into the starlight; and, as he smoked his last 
pipe on the spot where he had stood with Katharine, began to re- 
alize, with some degree of distinctness, the kind of future that lay 
before him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


Tue first person Dora met when she got inside the house was the 
Squire; and, drawing him back into the dining-room that he had 
just left, she at once told the artless story of her love «into his ear. 
“And oh, I hope you won’t be cross with me, Uncle Frank!” 
pleaded Dot. “Steven’s birth, I know, is not what you and my 
Aunt Arabella would wish, but—but I could never bring myself to 
care for any one else, and my ideas of happiness are very humble 
ones. Remember the station of life in which you first found me, 
Uncle Frank!” SI 

“ You are a good little soul, Dot,” said Mr. Hilliard, looking at 
her with moistened eyes. Warm-hearted and generous at all times, 
the Squire was never more so than immediately after his excellent 
lunch and sherry at one o’clock ; “and whenever you and Lawrence 
want help, you’ll know where to look for it. If he can give you a 
comfortable home and make you a good husband, I'd as lief see you 
married to Steven Lawrence as to any lord in England.” 

“Dear Uncle Frank! my best, my earliest friend!” cried Dot, 
holding up her face to be kissed. “ Now I feel my mind more at 
rest. Now that I have your consent, I feél that I dare announce 
my engagement to my aunt and to latharine.” 

“Oh, as to Kate, you needn’t be at all afraid,” said the Squire. 
“Kate, from the first, did all she could to bring Steven Lawrence 
to the house ; indeed, Dot, if I speak the truth, all I wonder is you 
didn’t know your own minds long ago. From that first day he 
ever dined here I could see pretty plain myself what Master Law- 
rence was thinking of.” 

“ Ah!” said Dot, drooping her head, “ we have each been a little 
to blame I’m afraid—each misunderstood the other, and made our- 
selves miserable. Thank Heaven, that foolish time is over now.” 

“ And all that remains is for me and Lawernce to have a talk to- 
gether, and then set the bells ringing,” cried Mr. Hilliard, as pleased 
as a schoolboy at the thought of having a wedding in the house. 
“ Well, Dot, you have stolen a march upon Kate, you see, and quite 
right too—seniores priores. Miss Kate will have to be bridesmaid 
before she’s a bride, after all.” 

“Dear Kate! I’m sure when once she is reconciled to the mar 
riage, my cousin will rejoice in my happiness,” said Dot, demurely. 
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“ T—T told Steven I thought he might come over to-morrow morn- 
ing about eleven. Would you mind having a talk with him then ? 
He wishes, I know, to speak to you.” 

“Of course he wishes to speak to me,” said the Squire, kindly, 
“and you may rest pretty sure, Dot, that Lawrence and I'll get on 
well together in what we’ve got to say. Go in now,” he added, 
“and tell your aunt about it all. You'll find Kate and her together 
in the drawing-room, and it’s as well to set the matter at rest at 
once.” 

“If I could only be sure of every one taking it as you have done, 
Uncle frank,” murmured Dora, as the Squire was leaving her. “If 
I could only think that Aunt Arabella would receive poor Steven 
as you will!” 

She made a better lunch than could have been expected—the 
Squire having left her alone to rally from her agitation, as he 
thought—took her accustomed glass of claret, and felt in excellent 
spirits, and not in the smallest degree disposed to softer emotion 
when agquarter of an hour later she entered the drawing-room to 
make her tidings known. Mrs. Hilliard, wrapped up in shawls, lay 
asleep over her novel on the sofa; Katharine, without book or work 
in her hand, was sitting apart in the bay window that looked toward 
Ashcot. Her face was paler than usual, Dot thought, stopping a 
moment as she opened the door to watch her; something of youth 
seemed to have forsaken the rounded lines of cheek and throat; 
there was an air of listlessness and languor, very unlike Katharine, 
in the way her hands hung unoccupied on her lap. Did she really 
regret Steven? had the rector ceased to amuse her? did she want a 
new slave, or what? Dora walked up to the middle of the room, 
took off her hat, seated herself in a position which commanded a 
full view of both her hearers, and rushed at once into her announce- 
ment. 

“T have a great piece of news to tell, Kate dear, and I give you 
three guesses to find out what it is. Aunt Arabella, I have im- 
portant news to tell; something, I’m sure, that you will be glad to 
hear.” 

Mrs. Hilliard started up, annoyed in the first place at having 
been disturbed, and, in the next, at having beenasleep. Katharine 
turned round with a face like stone. “You are going to marry 
Steven Lawrence,” said she. 

“ Brava, brava, Kate!” cried Dot, clapping her small hands to- 
gether. “Now, that is what I call an intuition, a genuine bit of 
clairvoyance. Without a single hint, and after not seeing him for 
two months, I come in and announce that I’ve a secret, and Kate 
guesses it at once!” 

“Then it is true,” said Katharine, rising and coming toward her 
cousin, but looking whiter and whiter. 
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“Perfectly true,” answered Dot, composedly. “I met Steven 
Lawrence in the lanes to-day, and he asked me to marry him, and 
I said yes. What in the world made you guess, Kate ?” 

“T have been expecting it,” said Katharine, stooping and putting 
her arm around Dora’s shoulder, “and now that it has come, I wish 
you joy from my heart. Make him happy, Dot!” 

Then she turned from her abruptly, and went and sat down, all 
in a tremble, on a low stool at her mother’s side. “ Mamma dear,” 
looking up with a little wan smile at her mother’s face, “ this—this 
is good news. Wish Dora joy!” 

“Tt is a great shock to me,” said Mrs, Hilliard faintly; “ but 
poor Dora never remembers that other people have not such nerves 
as her own. I never thought, after all these years, to meet with 
such a return—a common farmer, and you, Dora, one of the Fanes 
and great-granddaughter to Lord Vereker, and—” 

“Oh mamma!” interrupted Katharine, with sudden passion, let 
us forget lords and ladies, Fanes and Verekers for once! Let 
some one be happy in the world! If Dora cares for Steven Law- 
rence let her marry him, in God’s name! What are all the Fanes 
and Verekers who ever lived compared to her happiness ?” 

“T told Uncle Frank about it as I came in,” said Dot, “ and he 
gives his consent, and Steven is coming to speak to him to-morrow. 
We shall be very poor, I suppose. That I make up my mind to, 
And I know Steven isn’t a gentleman, and I make up my mind to 
that. Good marriages don’t fall to the lot of every one. I must 
take my life from beginning to end, as it comes to me, and I can’t 
think, Aunt Arabella, that you will be made very unhappy by my 
loss.” 

“Tf_if it wasn’t so near!” said poor Mrs. Hilliard. “If it had 
been even in another county, but—oh, Dossy, Dossy, well for you 
that you have been spared this—not two miles, as the crow flies, 
and a dissenter, and everything!” 

“ Well, now, I really do not see how distance would lessen the 
disgrace,” cried Dot, in her mocking way. “ You need not trouble 
yourself to think of me when I’m married, my dear aunt, and as 
you never look through the north windows you won’t see more of 
our poor, humble, obnoxious dwelling than you choose, The 
thought of my cousins’ excellent marriages will console you, ’'m 
sure, for the shame of mine; and as to religion—nothing would be 
simpler than for one of our family to change that, Aunt Arabella, 
as you are aware.” 

“Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard, drawing herself up erect, and with a 
light Dot knew coming into her mild, blue eyes, “little as I know, 
or wish to know, of this person Lawrence, and much as I feel that 
you are lowering your family and yourself by your marriage, I pity 
him.” 

49 
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Dot jumped up and made a courtesy. 

“T pity, from my heart, any man who is to have a temper, a 
tongue like yours at his fireside.” 

“ Ah, well, men live through a great deal of domestic yersecu- 
tion,” said Dot, “and if this poor, misguided Steven washes to 
marry me his future sufferings are exclusively his affair, ray dear 
aunt, are they not?” 

“ Yes, his sufferings and yours, Dora, will be your own affair ex- 
clusively,” exclaimed Mrs. Hilliard, with a feeble burst o/ energy. 
“On your marriage-day my fifteen years of bondage vill end. 
May Steven Lawrence’s affection for you prove a truer one than 
mine has been.” 

“Amen,” said Dot, piously. “I certainly shall hav: a poor 
prospect before me if it does not!” 

Mrs. Hilliard put up her handkerchief to her eyes. “ V/his is my 
reward,” she murmured, “and I accept it. Dossy—if from a better 
world it is permitted us to look back in the hearts of those we 
have loved below—you know—” 

“My dear Aunt Arabella,” interrupted Dot, with the most thor- 
ough good temper, “don’t be agitated, and don’t commit yourself 
to any of these unorthodox apostrophes. My mother, if she is in 
a better world, and if she can look back from it, will see that you 
have behaved very decently to me—quite as well, I dare say, as 
she would have done if the case had been reversed, and a child of 
yours had fallen, a pauper, into her hands. The Fanes are not, I 
take it, a family overburdened with natural affections.” Mrs, Hil- 
liard raised her soft eyes to the ceiling. “Kate seems to me the 
only one of the race who possesses a heart at all—and hers is fitful 
in its action! You, my dear aunt, and Mrs. Dering, and myself, 
all seem to me to have been cut from one block, as far as our moral 
nature is concerned.” And Dot laughed aloud. 

“T wonder you can talk like this now, Dot,” said Katharine, for 
the first time joining in the tournament. “I should have thought 
you were too happy to be bitter about anything to-day.” 

“Bitter! who is bitter, Kate? not I, in the least. I like to be 
able to speak out, for once—it seems to expand one’s lungs, after 
so many years of silence; and an announcement of marriage, like 
a christening or funeral, is, 1 believe, a proper time for these charm- 
ing family expansions of sentiment. Aunt Arabella thinks I am 
ungrateful. I ask what cause have I to feel gratitude toward her? 
Uncle Frank took me away from my bonnet-making in Paris, and 
‘TI thank him for his intentions at leasi, and you put your arms 
round my neck when I came, Kate, and offered me a bit of your 
garden, and your only half-crown, the first night I was here, and I 
am grateful—no, I’m much more than grateful to you. Who else 
has been kind to me? Arabella took away my little pink bonnet 
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and my white parasol—the first I'd ever had, and Uncle Frank’s 
present to me—I never forgot that! and Aunt Arabella—” Dot 
stopped short, and two great tears rose sullenly in her eyes. 

“Go on, if you please, Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard. “You have 
made me very ill—I feel my palpitations beginning already—but 
goon! Let me hear what single charge of unkindness you can 
bring against me.” 

“You took away my silk dress!” cried Dora, with a burst of 
genuine feeling, “and had it made into one for Kate. ‘Poor Dot 
was not in a position to wear silks,’ | heard you say to Uncle Frank. 
Well, I bore no malice to the child herself—I wasn’t wicked— 
when I saw how genteel she looked in it; I kissed her little bare 
neck and arms—but you, Aunt Arabella, I hated you—-I hated 
you! and I don’t think I’ve quite got over the feeling since. I had 
never had anything finer than alpaca before, and I loved my dress. 
I sat and looked at it when I went to bed—it came from Paris—it 
was like a companion to me, and you took it away!” Dot’s voice 
broke. 

“T_T never heard such a ridiculous charge in my life!” said 
Mrs. Hilliard, “and unless you had had a most vindictive heart you 
would have forgotten it years ago. Pray, how many dresses has 
your uncle, has Mrs. Dering, given you since?” 

“ All J have ever possessed, I know,” answered Dot, “ but not 
one of them has made up for that. That came from Paris, and so 
did my little bonnet and my parasol, and I was a child then, and a 
stranger, and fretting, yes, fretting to be back among my friends— 
and you took my presents away from me! Hard as she was, the 
Mére Mauprat herself wouldn’t have robbed a child!” 

“Dora,” said Mrs. Hilliard, half frightened, half conscience- 
stricken, “ you shall not provoke me into using harsh words to you. 
Ungrateful, unchristian though you are, I will not forget that you 
are Theodosia’s child. You talk of robbery. Will you tell me 
who is going to make you a settlement on your marriage? who 
will furnish you with your trousseau ? who will—” 

“Mamma,” interrupted Katharine, starting up and going over 
again to Dot’s side, “I will not listen to another word of this! 
Dora ought not to have spoken to you as she did, but it’s ungener- 
ous—ungenerous to remind her that she is less well off than we are. 
Poor little Dot!” and now she stooped, and for the first time 
kissed her cousin’s cheek, “to think that you should have been able 
to remember a dress and a bonnet and a white parasol all these 
years! Let that first grievance, and every other one, be buried 
now, Dot. You are going to begin a new life, you—you—” in 
spite of herself Katharine’s voice shook—“ have great happiness 
before you, I think, Don’t let the first day of your engagement 
be spoiled in this way. Mamma, show that you are incapable 
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of small pride or small ill feeling of any kind, and wish Dora 
joy.” 

Katharine’s office, from the time she was eight years old, had 
been one of peace-maker ; and long habit had taught her the art of 
bringing the contending parties at least to outward truce. 

“T never bore ill feeling to any one in my life,” sobbed Mrs. 
Hilliard. “IVve had no thought for eighteen years, I’m sure, but 
the happiness of others; as to pride, God knows mine has long 
ago been levelled lower than the dust !” 

Then she waved Dora to her side, kissed her in the same fashion 
and spirit that she had done when the Squire first brought the 
meagre-faced child home to the Dene to be her cross; and, ten 
minutes later, Katharine, sitting apart again in the window, heard 
them discussing together quite pleasantly about millinery, wedding- 
breakfasts, white silk and bridesmaids. “The two Miss Ducies, of 
Ducie, if we can get them,” Dot remarks, “and Kate, of course, 
and I think old Griselda Long. She’s not ornamental, and she’s 
not agreeable, but, as Arabella says, one never feels safe in leaving 
the phantom out of anything. Besides, she has been bridesmaid 
so often she knows exactly what to say and do, and it’s a great 
thing at a wedding-breakfast to get some one who will make the 
other people open their lips. I hope Steven won’t want to be mar- 
ried at Shiloh, by the way—if he does, we must go there first, be- 
fore the Ducies arrive. Now, Aunt Arabella, remembering how 
small I am, and everything, do you think white silk or satin would 
become me best ?” 

In the excitement attendant upon these momentous questions, 
Mrs. Hilliard’s novel lay beside her unheeded for the remainder of 
the afternoon; and when the Squire came in he found, to his hap- 
piness, no storm of moment awaiting him. ‘“ Your mother takes 
this engagement of Dot’s beautifully—beautifully, by Jove!” he 
said to Katharine, when he found himself alone with her for a 
minute or two before dinner, “I can see pretty well what the 
thought of Lawrence’s birth costs her, but she makes light of her 
own feelings, poor dear soul, as she has always done, for the sake 
of others Now, what do you say to it, Kate? Why, you are 
looking as grave as a judge, child. Surely you won’t be a turn- 
coat to your own democratic principles, now that you are put to 
the proof? What does it really matter whether the lad’s a yeo- 
man or a duke, so long so he makes poor Dot a good husband ?” 

“J—but I am overjoyed to hear of it!” answered Katharine, her 
lips quivering over the falsehood. “From the time Steven Law- 
rence returned to England I thought how it would end, and—” 

“And did your best to bring it on,” said the Squire. “ What 
true woman won't try her hand at match-making when she has a 
chance? Now I look back, I can see your finger in the pie all 
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along. ‘Do ask poor Steven to dinner, papa.’ ‘Don’t hurt poor 
Steven’s feelings by offering to buy his roller.” ‘How are poor 
Steven’s spirits now that he comes to see us so seldom?’ Eh, Miss 
Katharine? you have had pretty nearly as much to do with it all, 
I suspect, as your cousin herself?” 

“1? well, perhaps I have,” answered poor Katharine, wearily. 
“Oh, papa, don’t joke, please!” and the tears rose in her eyes. 
“ All these engagements are terribly serious things to us who are 
the principal actors in them.” 

She tried at dinner to force herself into a little kindly gayety 
with Dot; with a mighty effort she swallowed food enough to pre- 
vent her want of appetite from being noticed ; and not till she had 
poured out her mother’s coffee, as usual, and listened to a long after- 
dinner talk about the wedding and the settlements, and what was 
to be written to Mrs. Dering, and what said to Steven to-morrow, 
did she make some excuse for getting away and steal out unnoticed 
and alone into the open air. 

It was chill, dull weather; a curtain of low-lying cloud shutting 
out the sky; the sea lead-colored; the trees and garden-plants 
already wearing their first livery of Autumnal decay. What a dif- 
ferent evening to the one when she had listened to Steven’s love, 
with young Summer in its prime, and heaven unclouded! She 
went down to the terrace and stood at the same spot by the steps 
where she had stood with him on the first day he dined at the Dene. 
What was life? she thought, resting down her throbbing head upon 
her clasped hands. What was the meaning of this play that was 
going on about her, above all, of her own share in it? For twenty- 
one years she had drifted on, eating, drinking, wearing pretty 
clothes, praying, flirting, and amusing herself, and had never been 
troubled yet by wondering if any sterner purpose than Katharine 
Fane’s pleasure lay behind it all. In this hour of humiliation—the: 
word must out—in this hour of acutest jealous pain, a sharpened 
sense of the loneliness, the mystery, the awfulness of her own life 
overcame her, and changed Katharine Fane from a girl into a 
woman. She was going to marry Lord Petres; about the facts of 
it all there was neither mystery nor doubt; and have everything 
this world could give her, as Mrs. Dering said—make better her 
prospects for the next, probably, by upholding the old, true faith; 
and Dora was to marry Steven Lawrence, the dissenting yeoman, 
and live in a poor farm-house on a barren shore. And the whole 
thing would be a miserable mockery; a shame, a sin! cried her 
conscience. For she would never love her husband, nor Steven his 
wife; and across the great social gulf that divided them she would 
look back with guilty yearning and see his face, as she had once 
seen it, white and passionate in the twilight, and know that her 
place ought to be at his side, and that her rejection of him had 
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been a crime against nature, and her truth a falsehood, and her 
whole later life a hoilow piece of tinsel, sordid selfishness. Which 
spoke truth? the voice of pride, of prudence, of womanly reserve 
and dignity, or the voice of this new feeling which shook the very 
foundations of her nature and made every old idea of happiness so 
pale and trite? Love! Did she love Steven Lawrence? Steven 
Lawrence, whom she had rejected; whom she had so striven to for- 
get; the man who in common coarse dissipation had outlived his 
love in a fortnight; who already, won by Dora’s pretty face, had 
pledged his word to an engagement that was an outrage to herself. 
Love! She ought much rather to hate him, only—poor Katharine— 
she didn’t! No, she would never hate him; and as she must never 
love him, she would try hard to be his friend, she thought. They 
would be brought closer together when he was Dot’s husband, and 
it would be noble, it would be generous in her to try and help on 
their happiness. Their happiness—and why theirs? cried her 
heart again. Why be generous and noble? Why not be happy 
yourself? And from low-lying cloud and leaden sea came neither 
hope nor answer. The shrill wind moaned like a reproachful hu- 
man voice among the plantations; the first dead leaves of Autumn 
fell fitfully around her and at her feet; and once again Katharine 
Fane wept—alas! as she had never wept, never while she lived 
could weep, for Lord Petres—for Steven Lawrence. 

At the end of half an hour or so Dora came down to look for 
her. Katharine lifted up her head and watched the small, Dutch- 
doll figure as it drew near; pattering along as if the grass terrace 
had been a ¢rottoir, and singing one of her French songs about 
“Pamour et la folie,” in the poor, rasping, peacock voice; and, for 
the first time in her life, some feeling very near akin to hatred 
made itself felt in Katharine Fane’s heart. She was horribly 


ashamed of the smallness of her jealousy when,a minute later, Dot 
came up, seized her hands, drew herself up to her level and kissed 


her. “Kate,” she said, “we have not been alone together yet. 
Now, are you glad that Steven Lawrence has asked me to marry 
him?” 

“1? why Dora, of course I am.” 

“Speak the truth, please, Kate. I love you much better than I 
shalk ever love him, and unless you Like the thought of our mar- 
riage I don’t see that I need hold to my word. It isn’t too late to 
change yet.” 

“My dear Dora, how can you talk such nonsense?” cried Kath- 
arine; and something in the sound of her own voice shocked her! 
“ You know very well I have always wished it. Papa says he be- 
lieves I was trying my hand at match-making from the first. How 
can you talk of breaking your promise to Steven Lawrence ?” 

“T don’t suppose it would break his heart if I did,” said Dot. 
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“We are not desperately in love, you know, Kate, and don’t pre- 
tend to be.” 

Every lingering feeling of unkindness toward Dora seemed to 
die away iu Katharine’s heart at the confession. “ Unless—unless 
Steven Lawrence cared for you, Dot, he would not have asked you 
to marry him.” 

“Oh dear, yes, he would,” answered Dot, unhesitatingly. “He 
has been miserable and moping ever since that last evening he 
came here—you know why, most likely, Kate—then seeing me to- 
day reminded him of—of things that are past and gone, I suppose, 
and in the revulsion of feeling—I believe that is the correct senti- 
mental expression—he proposed to me. How oddly everything 
has turned out! After sending him the wrong photograph, and 
not caring a bit for each other when we met, you see we are going 
to be married after all. I wonder whether people—the Ducies, I 
mean, and old Lady Haverstock, and all the county people—will 
call on me?” 

“T wonder whether you feel happy, Dot? That is of more 
account than morning visits from Lady Haverstock and the Miss 
Ducies will ever be.” 

“Feel happy? Well, I don’t know,” said Dot, pausing to delib- 
erate. “I did, at first—very. You see I made up my mind to 
spend my honeymoon in Paris, and thought only of getting away 
from home and—well, really, Kate, | believe I danced as I came 
along those horrid lanes. There was the prospect, too, of my little 
scene with Aunt Arabella, to amuse me, then. But now-—Katha- 
rine, I’m not as heartless as you think—now that the excitement is 
over, and I am settled down to the thought of my engagement, I 
do feel sorry,” and Dot turned away her face, “about poor Claren- 
don Whyte.” 

“Clarendon Whyte! who is already selling himself for so many 
hundreds a year to a woman double his age!” cried Katharine. 
“What a travestied world this is! Why can’t some—why can’t 
any—two people who really love each other marry, I wonder ?” 

“Oh, they would be very miserable if they did, depend upon it,” 
said Dot, philosophically. “If Steven had gained his wishes, and I 
mine, I dare say we should not have been happier than we shall be 
as itis. I like him, you know—I wouldn’t have accepted him if I 
had not—and I shall do my best, of course, to make him happy.” 

“Yet, a minute ago, you said there was plenty of time still for 
you to change your mind?” 

“If you had disliked the marriage, Katharine. I’ve thought 
lately,” went on Dot; “yes, Kate, I'll tell you honestly now, I’ve 
thought that something was going a little wrong with you, at 
times, and I wasn’t quite sure as to what it was—” 

“ Excessive weariness at the length of the rector’s visits, I should 
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say,” interrupted Katharine. ‘“ Has he been absent orie day during 
the last six weeks, I wonder?” 

“Well, very likely,” said Dot, “or the heat of the weather, per- 
haps—you are always paler in Summer. At all events, I deter- 
mined I would ask you about it, openly. It was possible, I thought, 
that you and Steven had had a serious quarrel that last evening we 
ever saw him at the Dene; and, if so, it might have been disagree- 
able to you for him to come into the family.” 

Was this genuine ? the prompting of true and delicate affection, 
or only a little bit of the pleasant insincerity which early contact 
with French people had engrained into Dot’s very nature? Kath- 
arine, who was always ready to accredit other people with the 
highest, most generous motives, took it at its full worth, and felt 
more and more ashamed of her own small jealousy. “ Dot, you 
and I must always be friends, mind, whatever our relations or—or 
our husbands are. That is a compact.” 

“Done,” said Dot. “I dare say I shall not be overburdened 
with friends when I live at Ashcot. Arabella will be delighted— 
it annoys me to think how delighted Arabella will be! to hear that 
I and Steven, her two bétes noires, are safely disposed of, and she’ll 
send me a sufficiently expensive present, and have too severe an 
attack of her old headache to come to the wedding; and then, 
thank heaven, she need never see my face again! Katharine, how 
[ used to hate her, and Aunt Arabella! It seems quite good to 
talk of it, now I’m going away. My love for you, I verily believe, 
was really only another form of hate for them.” 

“Don’t talk of hate to-day, Dora; all that belongs to the past 
now.” 

“ Ah—the past!” soliloquized Dot, stretching her tiny, clasped 
hands across the terface watl, which was just on the level of her 
chin. “The past is already a long word for me, Kate. I’m near 
upon thirty years old; I hope Steven Lawrence doesn’t know it!” 

“ You had better tell him the truth, I should think,” said Katha- 
rine; “the truth on that and every other subject.” 

“There I don’t agree with you at all,” cried Dot. 
say, wisely, that a woman is always the age she looks. I look 
twenty-five, at the outside, then why de more than twenty-five? 
for, of course, Steven doesn’t remember whether I was fourteen or 
twenty when he went to America. As to telling him the truth ‘on 
every subject,’ 1 can’t imagine you to be in earnest. What? puta 
man like Steven Lawrence in possession of the charming little ro- 
mance of the rue Mouffetard and of Madame Mauprat? Never.” 

“There is no disgrace in the story,” said Katharine. “ At an 
age when other children played you worked, Dora; it seems to me 
Steven Lawrence would only love you better for hearing it.” 

“I won’t try the experiment,” said Dot, with determination. 


“The French 
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“ My eyes have not been shut all these years, Kate. 1 know how 
good it is for a husband to believe he took his wife from a better 
position than the one he gave her. Of course Steven is like other 
men of his class—thinks it rather fine to marry a lady—” Katha- 
rine turned away, impatiently ; “but if he knew how my childish 
days were passed he would have a right, some day, to remind me 
of it. Isn’t that true?” 

“T would be sincere, Dot; I would never be ashamed of a thing 
in which no shame was.” 

Dot was silent. After a minute or two, “ Katharine,” said she, 
“that remark of yours sets me thinking. I wonder what sort of 
woman I should be, now, if they hadn’t made me a hypocrite from 
the first—a better or worse one? When Uncle Frank first found 
me in the rue Mouffetard you may believe I knew little of what 
was counted right and what wrong. He asked me where we 
should go that first Sunday in Paris, and I said, boldly, Mabille. (I 
could die now when I think of it, and of his’face. ‘Me at Mabille,’ 
said Uncle Frank, ‘and on the Sabbath!’) Well, we got home, 
and if I had been left to myself of course I should have talked, to 
you at least, of my former life; the old house and the garden by 
the Biérre—it was full of flowers in Summer, Kate; there were 
little, clean, white steps leading down to the river—and Hortense 
and Delphine. It was all very poor and mean, I know, and most 
likely Hortense and Delphine were not angels. Still, you see, it 
had been all my life, and when I was taught never to mention it, 
and to be ashamed of the people I had lived among, and yet had 
so little put into its place, I believe, somehow—lI don’t know how 
to express myself—it stunted me, eh, Kate! who shall say?” 

“Who shall say!” repeated Katharine; for, indeed, the question 
of Dora’s latent or possible virtues was a hard one for her to 
answer. 

“T don’t think I have really much heart in me, as I told Aunt 
Arabella to-day. That very Sunday, as I was walking with Uncle 
Frank in the Champs Elysées, I met two of my old friends, with 
their sweethearts in blouses, and—well, I thought myself a duchess, 
and passed them by without recognition!” Dot laughed aloud at 
the remembrance. “That did not show a very generous nature, 
did it? Still, I suppose I was human in those days, Kate ?” 

“T should hope, for every one’s sake, that you are human now, 
Dora.” 

“For Steven’s sake, you mean, Well, whatever I am, I intend 
to keep him thoroughly in the dark about the rue Mouffetard. ‘Our 
little Dora was brought up in the most retired way by a dear old 
French lady, a legitimist, of the Faubourg St. Germain,’ Aunt 
Arabella used to say; and that would be quite explanation enough 
— if he knew what it meant—for poor Steven. Now, if you were 
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in my place you would certainly go to Paris for your honeymoon, 
wouldn’t you, Kate ?” 

“Tf I were in your place, no doubt I should,” answered Katha- 
rine, with a sigh. 

“T didn’t mean that; I mean where will you, yourself, go?” 

“T, myself? wherever Lord Petres chooses; to Paris, very 
probably.” 

“°Tis the best place'on the earth,” cried Dot; “above all for a 
honeymoon. Even without knowing a creature, it would hardly 
be possible to get tired of each other. To look at the people on 
the Boulevards and the toilettes in the Bois would be amusement 
enough for me. It would be a mistake to get all my dresses made 
up until I see how they are worn in Paris, Kate ?” 

“T think it would be a mistake to go to Paris at all!” and Kath- 
arine gave one last wistful look across the sea before she turned 
away toward the house. “I should think the woods and fields 
round Ashcot would be far pleasanter than any crowded city, in 
this quiet Autumn weather.” 

“Fields about Ashcot!” cried Dot, putting her small hand under 
Katharine’s arm, “A thousand thanks, my dear. I am to have 
fields, remember, and nothing but fields, till I die. At least let the 
dose be gilded by a fortnight of bricks and mortar at starting!” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE LAST APPEAL. 


SreveN came on the following morning, punctually at the hour 
that Dot had ordered him, and was received in due form as an ac- 
cepted suitor by the Squire and Mrs. Hilliard. He came again 
next day, for exactly one hour and a half; and the next; but with- 
out seeing Katharine; and so matters went on for a week. It gave 
him a secret, a poignant pleasure, all this time to feel that Miss 
Fane avoided him. If she were wholly indifferent to his engage- 
ment, he thought, she had been glad to meet him and to let her in- 
difference be seen! And at last he got so far as to ask Dot, in a 
tone of voice not very palpably forced, how it was he never saw 
anything of her cousin? -~Was Miss Katharine away from home, or 
ill? He hoped not ill! 

“Oh, Katharine is at home,” answered Dot, “ but I fancy she has 
_ not liked to interrupt us yet. I shall tell her,’ looking up, with 
pretty archness, in his face, “that you are tired of being tée @ téte 
already—you bad Steven !—and ask her to be in the room when you 
come to-morrow. You will find her looking very pale,” Dot ran 
on. “Just think, when old Mr. Ducie was calling yesterday he 
mistook her for the eldest, and offered ker his congratulations. Her 
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color is quite gone—poor Kate! Really and truly, Steven, I don’t 
think it kind of Lord Petres to remain abroad so long.” 

All that night Steven lay awake burning with the old fever of 
doubts and fears—ay, and with the old fever of hope, where no 
hope was! and next morning, more than half an hour before his 
accustomed time, made his appearance at the Dene. Thanks to 
this half-hour, he found Miss Fane alone in the drawing-room. 
Dora, whose leading ideas of an engagement, as of all other human 
affairs, were connected with dress, was still busy in her room over 
a charming little morning-gown of white muslin and rose-colored 
taffetas, a surprise—I speak in Dora’s language—for Steven; and 
Katharine, who had no thought of his appearing before the usual 
hour, was at her piano, singing to herself that saddest love-song 
that, I think, ever flowed even from the pen of Gliick—the old, old, 
ever-sweet “ Euridice.” 

Steven came in unannounced, for already he was treated as a 
member of the family in the house, and had listened to two or 
three bars, sung in Katharine’s plaintive voice, before she saw him 
and broke off. He had resolved to be thoroughly stranger-like and 
self-possessed on this, their first meeting, so begged, coldly, that he 
might not “interrupt her in her practice.” 

““ My practice is over,” cried Katharine, her face all blushes. “TI 
choose an early hour so as to inflict as little on other people as pos- 
sible. If you had once heard me sing, Mr. Lawrence, you would 
not wish to be in the room with my practicing going on.” 

“T have heard you,” answered Steven. “The first Sunday I was 
home—that Sunday I met you outside Clithero Church, do you 
remember? I stood under the chancel window and listened to the 
hymn after the sermon—I mean I listened to your voice!” 

Whenever they met, the book opened at the same page; when- 
ever he looked at her, Steven’s eyes got back the tenderness which 
in itself was a confession. Katharine crossed the room, her head 
erect, her heart hotly beating, and stood at his side before the 
mantel piece. What, had she sunk so low, she asked herself, that 
she must submit to sentimental speeches, to covert love-making, 
from this man, now that he was Dora’s suitor? He must be shown 
at once—shown pretty plainly—upon what kind of terms their inti- 
macy for the future must stand! Then, aloud, and in a marvel- 
lously grave, calm voice, “ Mr. Lawrence,” she said, “I need hardly 
tell you how glad I am to see you in our house again—how un- 
affectedly glad of the cause which brings you here! I congratu- 
late you on your engagement most heartily!” And she offered 
him her hand. 

He took it; and,in spite of the resolution of each, the two poor, 
foolish hands trembled in each other’s clasp. “It seems more than 
eight weeks since I was here,” said Steven, holding her haud tight 
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and looking down upon her face—white and changed the perfect 
face looked to him, now that the blushes had faded from it. “ Of 
course I know that it’s only eight weecks—it was on the sixth of 
July that I took you in my boat to Ashcot. Measuring the time 
by what I’ve suffered, it seems nearer upon eight years, Miss Fane,” 

Katharine drew her hand away instantly. “I really don’t see 
what you should have had to suffer, Mr. Lawrence! Papa has 
spoken of you sometimes, wondering you never came to see him; 
but from what he said I should think you have been amusing your- 
self pretty well. You were at Newmarket, with Lord Haverstock, 
I heard. You have already made plenty of friends in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Amusing myself,” said poor Steven, with a sort of groan. 
“ Yes, you must know how much! You must know whether I have 
been trying to find pleasure or stupefaction.” 

“Indeed I do not,” answered Katharine, unwisely dwelling on 
the aubject. “ When I saw you last you were walking with — 
some person from the village, I think! You were looking in very 
good spirits, and I was delighted to see you so.” 

“ And you were with the rector,” said Steven. “ Yes, that was 
the night I went desperate! After you passed me you laughed. 
I can hear how your voice sounded now—you laughed and looked 
up into the parson’s face, and I swore to myself to be a man and 
get over my folly. Next day 1 went to London, went down to 
Newmarket with Lord Haverstock, and—well, ’ve been trying ever 
since to forget it all—and I haven’t! I have been with you three 
minutes Miss Fane,” he exclaimed passionately, “and my madness 
is back upon me worse than ever!” 

Every tender, every pitying, womanly fibre of Katharine’s nature 
was stirred by his voice. “ Listento him! cried her heart in one last, 
unavailing revolt. “ Listen to him while to listen is still no sin.” 
“Turn from him!” cried reason; “blush for your own pitiful 
weakness and turn from him!” And the conflict, this time, was 
not of long duration. “You make me feel that [ have done well 
not to see you hitherto,” she said very low. “ You make me feel 
how wrong it is of me to speak to you now. It was by my 
cousin’s wish, I—I will never see you alone again.” 

* You will do as you like,” was Steven’s answer. “Keep away 
from me, or see me—what have I to do with your actions or yow 
resolves? As long as I live I shall never be a hypocrite with you, 
at least. Whenever you do see me I shall speak the truth. I told 


you, that evening at Ashcot, | wasn’t likely to cure of my madness 


Ss, 
whatever happened. I tell you so now.” 

“And telling me this, and feeling this—if indeed anything you 
say or feel is sincere—will you tell me why you have asked my 
cousin to be your wife ?” cried Katharine indignantly. “Is it not 
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enough for two people to be mis—I mean,” she interrupted her- 
self, coloring violently, “is there any reason why poor little Dora 
should be sacrificed, too ?” 

“TI don’t believe that Miss Dora will be sacrificed,” said Steven, 
coldly. “Your cousin knows that she will command my whole 
duty—my duty, and as much as I have to give of affection, and so 
she takes me. You want to know why I asked her to marry me ? 
Well, I can’t tell you. I have put that question to myself pretty 
often during the last few days, and have not been able to answer it 
yet. From very despair perhaps! I knew Miss Dora did not dis- 
like me, and I knew for very certain that I could make myself no 
more miserable thanI was. Perhaps I thought—how do I know? 
that by marrying her I should bring myself ever so little nearer to 
you—should have a chance of touching your hand, of hearing your 
voice once or twice a twelvemonth, should have aright to feel that 
I was at least something to you—the low-born husband that your 
cousin had stooped to marry. My God,” he interrupted himself, 
“ mustn’t the manhood have left a man before he can degrade him- 
self by words like these!” Then he stopped short. 

Katharine Fane’s head drooped low. “If you degrade yourself, 
Mr. Lawrence, you degrade me more. In such a position as ours 
for me to be forced to listén to your words is a humiliation greater 
than I will bear. You will not meet me as a friend, I see plainly, 
and so except in the presence of others we will never meet at all, 
If—if all you say were true,” she added; “if, indeed, you cared for 
me, sir, you would not subject me to pain like this!” 

“ Miss Fane,” answered Steven, slowly and deliberately, “ what 
you say is perfectly true. IfI loved you as I once did I could not, 
I dare not, open my lips to give you pain; but Ido not.” She gave 
a start, and looked up piteously in his face; looked up with an 
expression that seemed to say: “Stab me with your bitter words 
—humiliate me with your contempt—do anything but cease to love 
me!” But Steven went on resolutely. “No, I do not. Poor 
Miss Dora will command my duty as I told you, and such feelings 
as I have for you are not likely to change. The woman I /Joved 
is dead. Yes,” he repeated frankly, “dead, or rather she never 
lived at all save in my own ignorant fancy. I got her picture 
months ago, Miss Fane! I saw a pair of beautiful eyes, a soft-cut 
‘mouth, and I said those were eyes that could love honestly, lips 
that could speak brave words, and give a man brave kisses, and if 
I could win them they should be mine. Savage though I was, I 
had my own poor notions, you see, as to the qualities a true woman 
should possess, and in my folly I gave them all to Dora Fane—to 
the picture, I mean, that night and day lay upon my heart.” 

Steven’s voice had softened to its old tremulous, pleading tone ; 
and Miss Fane’s bowed head sank lower still. After a minute, 
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“Well, I came back,” he went on, more calmly, “came back, and 
you know the rest. I met poor Miss Dora, and felt that I was just 
as indifferent to her as to any woman I had ever seen in my life. I 
met —” 

“Oh, go on,” cried Katharine as he hesitated. “Let nothing be 
omitted from your story! You saw the original of the picture, 
and found that she did not possess the fine qualities of your beau 
ideal. Is that what you would say ?” 

“TI saw the original of the picture,” said Steven; “ fairer than I 
had thought to find her—gracious, kind, and with a voice sweeter, 
if that could be, than her face—but all on the surface! A woman 
of the world—a woman to lure men on with her beauty alone— 
living for herself and for her own vanity—excellently suited, I’ve no 
doubt, for the position of life she is going to marry into—and so, 
you know after what death-pangs, my love, my reverence—not my 
madness—has passed away. The woman I dreamed of once is dead,” 
saying which he took the locket that held Katharine’s photograph 
from his breast. “I have no right to wear her picture. The real 
Dora, God help her! is all I have got to think of now.” And as 
he spoke, quietly, not without dignity, Steven Lawrence put down 
the locket on the mantelpiece, and walked a step or two away from 
Miss Fane’s side. 

If he had raised his hand to strike her, the blow could scarcely 
have caused her humiliation so intense as thrilled through poor 
Katharine’s heart in this moment! She had been accustomed 
hitherto to the way in which men of shallower passions, of finer 
breeding than. Steven’s, take their doom; to being told that, in spite 
of her cruelty, she would ever remain an ideal of all earthly and 
divine perfection—her picture the dearest possession left to console 
the sufferer—with other like phrases in use in drawing-room love. 
This plain, coarse avowal that while Steven’s “ madness” for her 
remained unaltered, his blind respect, his chivalrous reverence for 
her was over, seemed to her the cruellest of insults. Yet still—in- 
comprehensible mystery of love !—Katharine Fane knew, even in 
the depth of her bitterness, that it was more possible to forgive 
him so, than if respect, if reverence, had continued intact, and a 

fairer face than hers had led his senses captive. 

“T never gave you my picture, Mr. Lawrence. Remember it has 
been of your own free will that you have chosen to wear it. 
Nothing is easier than to take it out. See—I bear no malice! I 
will do it for you myself.” 

She took up the locket, raised its glass, and in another instant 
the photograph, Steven’s companion day and night for so many 
months, was torn neatly into four pieces and thrown into the fire- 
place. Just as the sacrifice was completed came the patter of Dot’s 
high-heeled slippers along the passage, and Katharine, in a sort of 
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guilty confusion, and not remembering what she was about, hid 
away the locket in her hand. 

“Tam so sorry I couldn’t come sooner!” cried Dot as she trip- 
ped in, quite a picture of white muslin, and cherry-colored bows, 
and with a Mimi Pinson plate of lace on her short, fair hair. “Oh, 
Kate is here; then I know you haven’t missed me. How d’ye do, 
dear Steven!” Dot was not a foolishly-shy person, and held up 
her face to her lover, no more embarrassed by the presence of a 
third person than if she had been awaiting a kiss frdm Uncle Frank. 
“ Now mind, I shall be horribly, dreadfully angry unless you tell 
me, this instant, every word you have both been saying !” 


It was a plain gold locket that Steven had bought, second-hand, 
from the store of a Jew pawnbroker in Vera Cruz—a locket whose 
intrinsic worth was certainly not more than twenty-five shillings, 
and throughout the whole remainder of that day Katharine Fane 
felt sorely puzzled what to do with her unlawful possession. To 
return it, empty, to its owner, was a cruelty that, whatever his de- 
serts, she could not practice toward him; give it to Dora her heart 

ould not let her! So the only course left practically open seemed 
to be to keep it herself. Some day, she thought, when Steven’s 
senses had returned, she might give it to him—he would be Dot’s 
husband then—and perhaps with her own picture in it once more, 
as a peace-offering. He might be willing to take back in friendship 
what he had flung away from him in love! 

And when night came, and she was alone, Miss Fane opened an 
inner drawer of her trinket-case, and, quite apart from diamonds, 
pearls, sapphires, and the rest of Lord Petres’ gifts, hid the locket 
away. A branch of withered wild . »ses lay at its side, 











LOVE’S LARGESS. 


T my heart’s door 
Love standeth, like a king beside 
His royal treasury, whose wide 
Gates open swing and cannot hide 
Their priceless store. 


His touch and hold 
Its common things to jewels turned ; 
In his sweet fires the dross he burned 
Away; and thus he won, and earned, 
And made its gold. 


So rich I find 

Myself in service of this king, 

The goods we spare, in alms I fling, 

And breathless days too few hours bring 
Me to be kind. 


To souls whose pain, 
My heart can scarcely dare to greet 


With pity, while my own complete 
And blessed joy their loss must mete 
By my great gain, 


Diviner air 
Of beauty, and a grace more free, 
More soft and solemn depths I see 
In every woman’s face, since he 
Has called me fair. 


More true and sure 
Each man’s heart seems, more firm for right ; 
Each man I hold more strong in fight, 
Since he stands ever in my sight 

So brave, so pure, 
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OMEWHERE on the human cranium there must be a very per- 
ceptible bump, representing the comparative importance in the 
mind, of the love of the grotesque. It is this faculty which peoples 
literature with hyperbolic fancies, and life with extravagant and. 
absurd creations; which evokes from the mysteries of the universe, 
giants, fairies, hobgoblins, gnomes, imps, and vampyres; which 
holds revel in the carnival at Rome and in the fancy dress balls of 
the Germans; which shows itself in the pictures of Gustave Doré, 
more subduedly in the writings of Dickens ; and which is illustrated 
especially in wild and astounding forms in the kind of literature 
to which I shall call your attention. It is a kind of literature of 
which, perhaps, many of our scholars, clergymen, and cultured 
men, ensconsed in classic halls, petrified in stately parsonages, or 
snugly housed in country villas, scarcely know the existence, 

It is co-ordinate with the language of slang, and it ramifies, 
with a wonderful circulation, all those channels of amusement pat- 
ronized more especially by the lower classes of cities, and which 
are the peculiar delight of newsboys and bootblacks. Yet, it must 
not be doubted that the same thing, when presented in less ques- 
tionable shapes, is often much relished by those who move in higher 
circles and possess refined and cultivated tastes. You will come 
across this sort of literature in “free and easys,” at negro minstrel 
halls, and in publications under the title of “ popular songs.” 

A friend of mine one day read a number of the ballads which are 
strung along the palings of the Park and was struck with terror. 
“Where are the literary police?” he shouted. “Where is the 
valiant army of defenders of the Constitution of the Anglo- 
American tongue? Are these organizations aware of the stupen- 
dous rebellion now waging against the accepted laws of the late 
Lindley Murray and Noah Webster, by a horde of illiterate insur- 
gents who infest the land, and who are bent upon the utter destruc- 
tion of the Art of Poetry and the defilement of every poetical 
sentiment? Under the cloak of the ‘poet’s license,’ there exists a 
deep, dark, cowardly conspiracy to deprive us of our grammatical 
life and liberty, to devastate our rhetorical territories; to lay low 
our alphabetical capitals, and even to damage, beyond the possibil- 
ity of repair, the great and glorious system of punctuation 
bequeathed us by our forefathers, and hitherto seduluusly cherished 
as one of the most valued features in the palladium of our liberties!” 

As most of these songs are of the narrative character, I shall 
enter into an analytical examination of that class. 

50 
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Primarily, the theme is almost always love, especially that sort 
of love the course of which runs exceedingly rough and tends 
to tragic terminations, contrasting forcibly with those numerous 
instances of which we read, in which the hero and heroine finally 
marry and live happy ever afterward. 

Let me observe, secondly, that, though the scene will probably 
be laid in the city, yet there must be some reference to Hoboken, 
Jersey City, Communipaw, Weehawken, Staten Island, Coney 
Island, Gowanus or, at least, Brooklyn. There is something in the 
association of ideas induced by the mention of these places which 
is exceedingly bumorous and pointed. It would be nonsense to 
say that a horse on Broadway was frightened at the sight of a man, 
but when it is said that he was frightened at the sight of a Jersey 
man, it is entirely explicable and exceedingly vivid and witty. 
This is why the burlesque orator is so funny when he exclaims: 
“What if Horace Greeley does emancipate Jersey over to Wee- 
hawken, are we to be dismembered from Coney Island and the 
Communipaw oyster beds? Certainly not—not if this court knows 
herself, and she thinks she do.” Thus, also, we are immediately 
interested in the song of “Isabella with the gingham um-ber-ella,” 
when we hear that “her father kept a barber shop in Wee-haw- 
ken.” . 

In the third place, the parties should be engaged in some curious 
employment. We hear of the “ Rat-Catcher’s Daughter,” of the 
* Pop-Corn Man,” of the “Candle-Maker’s Daughter,” of “ Girls 
in the Hook and Basket Line,” of the “ Man who Sold Umbrellas 
on Rainy Days,” of the “Gay Conductor on the City Railroad 
Car,” of the “ Man who set up the Whitewashing Business in a 
Cellar,” etc. 

And, fourthly, the tragical conclusion of which I have spoken is 
managed with great dexterity, so that at the culminating point the 
sentiment of horror is vividly aroused. Suicide is the most com- 
mon dénouement, and the different methods of suicide would furnish 
the sensation novelists with abundant material, A gay young 
gam-bo-lier stabs himself with the queen of hearts; another with 
a boiled carrot ; a young lady hangs herself to a barber’s pole up 
n Tenth Avenue; a nice young man shoots himself clean through 

-d through with a codfish ball, while a radish girl tickles herself 
2 death by swallowing a feather. Indeed a very popular song, 
- omitting all the other ingredients, is devoted exclusively to suicide, 
and is called a “ Horrible Tale.” 


Oh! it’s a horrible tale I’m going to tell, 
Of asad misfortune that befell 

A family that once resided 

In the very selfsame street that I did. 
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Oh! it is such a horrible tale, 

It’s sure to make your cheeks turn pale, 
Your eyes with tears will overrun ; 
Wigglety, wigglety, wigglety wum. 

They pulled down the blinds to keep out the light, and never saw 
any company until each grew sadder and sadder, and each was 
frightened “ at the other’s shadder.” Finally they determined on 
“ suicidin’,” and the narrative tells the manner “ they respectively 
died in.” One day the father walked in the garden and cut his 
throat with a piece of chalk; the mother immediately hung herself 
in the cistern ; 

The youngest daughter on bonded knecs, 
She poisoned herself with toasted cheese ; 
The youngest son, a determined fellow, 

Blew out his brains with an old umbrella. 

The gardener, when he saw the blood, ran himself through with 
a piece of rhubarb; his wife, made savage by the sight, burned 
herself to death with a red pickled cabbage; the cat, as he sat by 
the fire, bit off a piece of the fender and expired; the flies on the 
ceiling blew themselves up with spontaneous combustion ; the old 
cow in the shed took up a pitchfork and knocked off her head, and 
the little donkey knocked out his brains with the cow’s head. 

Fifthly, for the purposes of rhyme and versification, the writers 
of songs of this character take many liberties with our language, 
A young lady is invariably a nice young gal, and her name is 
generally Sal, because that rhymes well. A’ young gentleman is a 
nice young man, or a gay young cavalier; a gambler is a gay young 
gambolier. These rhyme with “ my dear,” and with other syllables 
very easily introduced at the end of a line. In commencing a 
narrative, the singer indulges in a little preface, mentioning whaf%& 
sort of a tale he is going to tell, or what sort of a song he is going 
to sing, or beginning something like this: 

Now all ye kind friends come list unto me, 
The truth I will unfold. 


He rhymes this with something about silver and gold. Wherever 
in ordinary life men would use the prose expression “he said to 


Y 


we should have the words, “and unto her he sayde,” which 
“maid ;” or, “to her he did say,” rhyming with 
gay,” or, better, “so gallient and gay.” If 
neither of these lines accommodated the writer, the sentence would 
read, “says he unto this maiden fair,” which allows him the oppor- 
tunity to “declare” something in the next, or next alternate line. 
The words “for to,” “unto,” “all for to,” “now,” ete., are very 
effective to give full length to the line, while “my dear,” “I say,” 
“ vou know,” ete., are equally useful for rhymes. For the imperfect 
tense he generally uses the auxiliary “ did,” as in “did say,” both 


her,’ 
would rhyme with 
“so gallant and so 
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to give proper length to the line, and to furnish rhyme. Instead 
of saying “to buy provisions,” the song writer puts it “ provisions 
for to buy;” instead of “to be his companion,” you have, “his 
companion for to be.” The sea is always briny. In a story about 
a sailor, who is, of course, a “sailyer boy so gallient and bold,” the 
fact that he crossed the ocean for the purpose of getting married, 
would be rendered; 
And crossed the briny sea-e-e 
All for to marry me e-e. 
This prolongation or distortion of the last syllable is quite com- 
mon, as in the lines: 
Then Johnny did with Biddy wed, 
And they were mar-ee-i-e-ed. 

So in the lay of the saileur boy: 

Oh, my bosom it is toss-ti-ed just like the raging sea, 

For fear that his affec-shiuns don’t still pint to me. 

For his spirit is tre-emen-duous and fierce to behold, 

For a young man bred a carpentier only nineteen years old. 
And, lastly, in the song of the man who jumped the boun-ti-e. 
which is given in Mr. Grant White’s collection of the poetry of 
the civil war. I may as well mention here, by the way, the man- 
ner in which this man died: 

He bought three dozen wrought-iron spikes, 
And swallowed them three by three, 
And that was the last of Billy Wires, 
Who jumped the boun-ti-e. 

In these songs there are no stale similes about starry eyes, rosy 
cheeks, coral teeth, raven hair and alabaster brows. The descrip- 
tions are always original and striking. The emotions of the heroes 
and heroines bear no relation to those of ordinary mortals. It is 
generally supposed that the effect of music is soothing and benign ; 
but read the following verse; 

She played on the forty-foot piano, 
And my feelings began to riz, 

My hair stood up, my eye-balls shook, 
I really thought Id friz. 

There are many subjects which are intrinsically humorous in the 
same manner as the names Hoboken, ete. Instances: the uncer- 
” the mention of a kind 


tainty as to the ingredients of “ sassangers ; 
of soap that will wash a drowning person ashore; the fact that you 
live on the first floor from the top; ‘erinoline; red hair, as when 
we hear of ginger-whiskered fellows and girls whose locks. hung 


around their necks like bunches of carrots; all sorts of queer phrases 
such as “nix cumarouse,” “that’s what’s the matter,” “can’t stand 
the press;” the use of high sounding names, as when Lucrezia 
Evaline loves Rinaldo Scipio Jeems; any reference to hash, coffee 
and cakes, or fish balls, 
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Lest the reader shoufd deem that this is an exaggerated state- 
ment of the characteristics of these songs it will be necessary to 
give a few narratives, as illustrations, from an ipfinite number that 
might be culled. Instead of using the invariable term “gal” I 
shall possibly be constrained to substitute “ girl” or “young lady,” 
and, shall omit details, ‘when they are not necessary to develop the 
main features ot the story. ' 

The first account shall be of a driver on the Knickerbocker line 
—a young man highly respected and who was never known to 
“knock down” a cent. One unfortunate day he was driving along 
Broadway, when he discovered on the sidewalk a young girl who 
had just arrived from the Jersey Quarantine. She hailed him, 
handed him her band box and got up beside him. This rather 
“‘exprised George Henry” but he stili thought the young lady 
might be an heiress smitten by his personal attractions, when sud- 
denly, 

Says she, “the sun am very hot, gib me half of your umbrella, 

My name is Miss Plehimmeson, and I peddles sasaparilla.” 

When George heard this news, which couldn’t have been wus, 

His mug it did turn yellow, and he rolled off the bus. 

Dey bathed his head in winegar to take away the scars, 

And now he’s driving mu-els on the Second Avenue cars 
In this song the element of horror is very satisfactorily worked 
up on a very small quantity of fact; and even though there is no 
suicide it will be readily perceived that George Henry encountered 
a fate worse than death. 

The story of the charcoal man has all the requisites which I have 

mentioned : 

In Brooklyn City there used to dwell a gal unknown to fame, 

Her mother’s name was Mary Ann, and her’s was Mary Jane ; 

Every morning in the Summer time, she crossed the briny river 

To her market stall, where she sold fresh tripe and sassangers, likewise liver. 
There was a gallant charcoal man, McClosky was his name, 

His fighting weight was seven stone ten, and he loved sweet Mary Jane; 

He drove her out in his charcoal wagon, *twas on St. Patrick’s day, 

When his donkey took fright at a Jersey man, and started down Broadway. 


They both did holler with all their might at the donkey for to stop, 
But he upset Mary Jane, wagon and all, right into a policy shop; 
When McClosky saw this cruel thing, his heart was moved to pity, 
So he stabbed his donkey with a piece of charcoal, and started for Salt Lake City. 
Let us next consider a condensed statement of the facts in the 
case of the butcher “unknown to fame” who once did dwell in 
Jersey City. The story is very sad. He loved a nice young girl. 
He was slighted, and, to relate it briefly, he killed himself in a 
slaughter house with a box of Brandreth’s pills. 
The rat catcher’s daughter who sold sprats was, as the reader 
may know, a Londoner. A man who cried “ Lily-white sand” 
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loved her and they agreed to be married, but she went to buy more 
sprats and tumbled into the water. The lily-white-sand man hear- 
ing of it, cried in despair: “Blow me if I live long arter.” With 
- these identical words he stabbed his donkey and cut his own throat 
with a piece of chalk. “ 

From that painful scene let us turn our attention to an instance 
in which one of the parties survived. There was a girl in Jersey 
City who loved a chimney sweep on account of his sweet voice, 
and the affection was warmly reciprocated. But one day when he 
was at the chimney top taking a “chaw” of tobacco he looked 
down and saw her talking with “a great big boot-blacker.” (To 
bacco rhymes with boot-blacker.) He was so excited that he lost 
his breath, fell, and scraped himself to death in a barrel of oyster 
shells. The girl wept and ran to the dock to drown herself, but 
when she got there other thoughts came into her head, so she had 
the young man stuffed, and now, 

He has took a situation until the day of doom, . 
At Mister Barnum’s Mu-se-oo-n. 

As an instance of unrequited affection, though not terminating 
in suicide, I may mention the case of an old maid who lived a life 
of woe, near the old Flymarket not long ago, who thought much 
of a young gentleman, and so far gave him her confidence that she 
loaned him five dollars to open a policy shop, after which they 
were to be married; but having got the money he left and she 
never saw him afterward. Another version, however, states that 
it was not an old maid at all but a nice young girl whose maiden 
name was “stubb-toed Sall” and that she was in the hook and 
basket line. From this discrepancy one might be led to doubt the 
veracity of the whole narrative. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the truth of the story of the 
policeman and the peanut girl—a story which illustrates the sweet- 
ness of revenge. The peanut girl admired the policeman en 
account of his German-silver star and his lovely suit of blue. He 
smiled on her and bought peanuts of her; yet she subsequently 
“shook him” andl left with an organ grinder: 

They give curbstone concerts on rainy days, 
Which has giv the young gal a bad cough; 


And the jealous young policeman, in revenge, 
When he sees em, he hoilers: “ Walk off!” 


To conelude let us listen to the fate of a young alderman, one of 
the City Fathers belonging to the ring, who never took anything 
out of his reach, but he reached an awful way. He became 
acquainted with a city belle residing in Fifth Avenue, whose father 
was one of the lucky chaps who had struck “ile.” He intended 
to marry her, but one day as he was going up Fifth Avenue, he 
was tapped on the shoulder by a tali man dressed in blue: 
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Says Henry James: There’s some mistake. The peeler he did smile, 
saying: For committing a forgery, you must go to Blackwell’s Isle. 
Poor Amelia Jane was terrified, and became extremely sick, 

And, that night, she ended all her woes by swallowing a candlestick. 
When Henry James heard her sad fate, he gave a heavy groan, 

Then blew his brains out, in the quarry, with a piece of granite stone. 


I think, taking the tune and song together, that there is none of 
this inexplicable sort of nonsensical, grotesque, and not remarkably 
refined songs, which equals “Smiggy McGlural.” It is, probably, 
intended to commemorate the event of a young lady dressing her- 
self in soldier’s clothes and following her lover, but it is very 
indefinite : 

There was,a man, he came from the West, 
With me duraling duralada, O, 
Duralada, O ; 
He courted a maid that was none of the best, 
And he’d rather have her than all the rest, 
And her name was Mural, Maggy Mural, 
Nig Nag Nural, Dinky Dural, 
Smiggy McGlural Moggendorf. 
She dressed herself up in soldier clothes, 
With me duraling duralada, O, 
Duralada, O ; 
And down to Staten Island goes, 
Where the doctor wants her to fight her foes, 
And her name was Mural, Maggy Mural, ete. 


She laid on the grass ‘till she caught the croup, 
With me duraling duralada, O, 
Duralada, O; 
And they made a tent out of her hoops, 
And they brought her too wid some turtle soups, 
And her name was Mural, Maggy Mural, ete. 

Some other methods of producing comic effects should be referred 
to. The reader will remember the song of “Old King Cole,” who 
for a musical entertainment, got three fiddlers, and three pipers, and 
three harpers, and three trumpeters, and three drummers—each 
verse relating the addition of one instrument—until, in the last 
verse, their music is heard all together. 

In the same manner, in a familiar song, there is a Dutchman who 
can play on the drum: 

Johnny Schmoker, Johnny Schmoker, 
Ich kann spielen, 

Ich kann spielen, Ich kann spielen, 

Ich kann spiel mine kline drummel. 

Rub a dub a dub, dis ist mein drummel. 

But he also can play on half a dozen other instruments, each 
verse adding a new sound and repeating the previous one. At the 
mention of each instrument he likewise makes the proper gesture 
necessary to play it. 
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A few spoken words, coming in unexpectedly in a song, give a 
pleasant surprise to the mind: 
I went a courting a farmer’s daughter, 
Way out in New Jer-zay : 
The old man found out what I was after, 
And with a big stick he said he’d slaughter. 
He thought he’d stop my coming if he could. 
Spoken.—But—he—couldn’t. 
So in a duet, supposed to be sung by two organ-grinders: 
Cruel vos de captain vot took my Shon vrom me, 
Cruel vos de ship vot took him o’er the sea, 
Cruel vos de fust mate vot sends him up aloft, 
Und cruel vos de cannon ball vot shoot my Shon’s legs off. 
Spoken.—Vosn’t it, Shonny ? . 
Uf korse it was, Leesy. Give ’em de koris. 

Chorus.—Deedlum, deedlum, di do, ete. 

In concluding, perhaps I should say something of the surprising 
choruses which are attached to many songs. A chorus, of course, 
should be susceptible of hilarious and quick or loud utterances, and, 
for the class of songs of which I am writing, the least sense that it 
contains the more easily it seems to slip from the tongue. Here is 
one of Dan Emmett’s choruses for the banjo: 

Hop light, Loo! de debbil’s in de bee gum, 
A-hoo, hop light, Loo! 

Don’t take it all, kase you must leabe me some, 
I am Bo-num-bo—who dar ? 

It may not be necessary to remark that this chorus has not the 
slightest conceivable connection with, or appropriateness io the 
song to which it is appended. This uselessness of ideas in the cho- 
rus, probably gave rise to the custom of stringing together a num- 
ber of syllables belonging to no language, though proving, perhaps, 
the possibility of inventing many new languages from the resources 


of articulated sounds. Of such choruses, “ri tooral looral la” may 
claim the precedence, Then we have “du dah du dah da;” “ fol 
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de riddle ido;” “ri tu di nu;” “skiddy ma dig; 
and many others. Here is one which is highly appreciated : 


derry dewn, 


Zingtum fie jigerri bum, 
Nose I zingtum foosele ; 
Rumble tumble jumble bumble, 
Kay I lack a doodle. 
Among Irish choruses, we have “mush a whack fadden fadden 
ni ah,” “whack row de dow,” and the following, which must be 
somewhat difficult to sing: 


5 


Patchala alona, capena badean podgin galora, 
Vicshama grandu sthrw haw ba donngon kipan, 
Ahrohe musha, balla, slaw guttera cas smithereen. 
Possibly this last means something in the native Irish tongue 
but I am not sufficiently acquainted with it to judge. 
George WAKEMAN, 


? 
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' ITERARY work is commonly understood to mean writing 

books. Of books there are just three classes; a golden few— 

the object of desire—which bring their authors both money and 

fame; a few which bring money without fame; and a third large 

class which bring loss to their publishers and disappointment to 
their authors. 

Ordinarily, the probability that any particular book will fall in 
the last class stops only short of certainty. A thousand things 
beside the literary merit of a book assist in deciding its fate—the 
address with which its publication is managed, the time of its ap- 
pearance, its happy flattering of conventional beliefs or its tact in 
going just the proper length in outraging them. Purely accidental 
circumstances very often make a person’s reputation: thus, the cap- 
ture and long imprisonment of the two war correspondents of the 
Tribune gave them the fulcrum which they rightly and wisely used. 
If Gen. Grant should write a novel, although it were the worst man- 
uscript made in fifty years past, it would be the most valuable 
property possible for a publisher. If Uncle Tom’s Cabin should 
appear now for the first time, it would certainly not be the success 
it really was: its time would be unfortunate. And if a man should 
discover the Northwest Passage, or should devise a machine of 


perpetual motion, or should square the circle, or should show that 
the square formed on the hypotheruse of a right-angled triangle is 
not equal to the squares formed on the other two sides, or should 


disprove an axiom, or should return safely from a journey to the 
moon, or should fall from Trinity spire and strike on hs head with- 
out breaking it, it is perfectly certain that any book he might 
choose to write would have a large sale, and that he would imme- 
diately receive invitations to lecture from half the lyceums in the 
land, 

Of all books, school-books of course hold the first rank in profit- 
ableness: perhaps the most profitabie volume ever compiled is 
Webster’s Spelling-book; and a successful work—like Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar—is handed from generation to gen- 
eration as an heirloom of income in the family of its author. But 
it happens that successful text-books are the kohinoors in literature, 
and only a few are discovered in one century. Children’s books 
have been quite remunerative, as the demand is constant, and a 
successful volume may become standard; but this department has 
been greatly overdone during the last six years, and is now the less 
promising. As to books in general, the publisher takes the lion’s 
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share of the profits, to compensate him for taking all the risks; the 
probability is that the writer will receive nothing beyond the ques- 
tionable honor of being in type. If he receives three or four hun- 
dred dollars, he touches the highest point in ordinary successful- 
ness; but the probability is that he will not receive anything, not 
to mention the many chances that he will uselessly hawk his manu- 
script through all the publishing houses. These are the hard, bar- 
ren, unpleasant facts of the case; and the fact which sums them all 
is, that in this country, where literary men have no pensions, and 
find neither an Augustus nor a Mecenas, unless a man has a fortune 
to stand upon, the most unprofitable way in which any portion of 
life can be spent—whether it be six weeks or six years—is in 
writing a book. In some parts of the world there is a malevolent 
proverb which might be appreciated here—May Building take you! 
A better form in this country would be the imprecatory prayer— 
Oh! that mine enemy would write a book! 

Coming a step lower from books, the editorial chairs of periodi- 
cals are numerically so few that they can be ruled out of considera- 
tion. As to contributing, newspapers use but little occasional 
writing; and for the magazines, fifty dollars is a very liberal esti- 
mate for an article—so that if a writer who had no capital in his 
name should average one article a month, and should net a thou- 
sand dollars for this form of a year’s industry, he might ‘be said to 
do well. ‘The horizon thus shortens, and the circle narrows; “ lit- 
erature” is seen to signify less than it did in the common, vague 
employment of the word, There is really but one path open for a 
man who is disposed to insist upon any respectable prospect of par- 
tial success—that is the newspaper, or—in the abstract form of the 
phrase—journalism, 

Newspaper positions are not, in a proper sense, literary ; but they 
are all there is open, and yet are not easy te get. Ifa man seri- 
ously resolves to try metropolitan journalism he must, as a rule, 
begin with reporting. Competition keeps down the price; and the 
lower the position sought, the greater the number of competitors. 
As reporter, a man gets barely enough to feed his stomach occa- 
sionally at cheap restaurants and shelter his body at cheap lodg- 
ings; but the pay is not much worse than the services, for—with 
some clever exceptions—the New York reporter is understood to 
be a person who never writes English, who never ceases to carry 
an odor of bad liquor, and is never known to have a clean shirt. 
Many reporters are never known to be otherwise than out of em- 
ployment, and any man in a regular position is fortunate if he does 
not have one or two hanging about him whom he cannot easily 
help supplying with small sums at intervals. The term Bohemian— 
almost always a reproachful epithet, although it has sometimes, 
like the term “ Beggars” applied to the patriotic Netherlanders 
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in the time of the Prince of Orange, been accepted as a badge of 
distinction—belongs peculiarly and chiefly to the class of reporters. 
The pay of persons fairly rated as editors may be said to range 
from eighteen to thirty dollars a week, on evening papers, and 
from twenty-five to fifty on morning ones, the work on the latter 
being severer. Thirty dollars is reckoned a fair salary; and the 
purchasing capacity of a journalist’s dollars rather falls short of 
than exceeds that of the money of other men. Hardly any jour- 
nalist in New York lives upon his regular salary, eking it out in a 
dozen ways. All who can write letters to country papers, for 
which five dollars each are thought a good compensation; they 
send special dispatches to country papers, contribute to periodicals, 
give private lessons in the languages, read or translate for publish- 
ers, writg or edit plays for the stage, and in all such ways turn to 
pecuniary account the facility they acquire in their profession. Yet, 
as in public offices few die and none resign, vacancies occur but 
rarely and are provided for generally before they occur; there is 
always a throng of applicants; and each position has by long 
usage become a fixed rut which has its unalterable salary attached. 
Whatever are the characteristics of any particular position, it is 
certain to be reckoned, as the advertisements always say of any 
narrow, inconvenient house anywhere on the island, “ very desir- 
able.” For the vice of journalism is, that while the best reputed 
men in other professions are well paid, between the ordinary jour- 
nalist and the best one the difference of pay is inconsiderable. 
Thus far the horoscope looks rather gloomy; but then there is 
the chance of proprietorship. A penniless man, whether he were 
hungry or not, might fairly think it an injury to offer him an 
appetite gratuitously, and the prime difficulty journalists find in 
obtaining a proprietary interest is the popular but disagreeable one, 
lack of money. While the res augusta of a new journal continue, 
an editor does not desire to assume an interest; and after the 
smooth ground of paying expenses is reached he can’t get it. The 
jeurnals of New York are owned by, only a few persons each, and 
only a large capitalist could buy an interest inthem. The 7ribune 
is an exception, but its shares, nominally a thousand dollars, are 
held at six times that—rather because the owners prefer to keep 
them than because the investment is specially remunerative—and 
are obtained with difficulty. Yet it is perfectly fair that what was 
established at a heavy cost should be held with great tenacity. It 
may be plain that one, or even two additional papers might be 
supported in New York: fifty excellent journalists may see exactly 
how the thing could be done, and yet a most dreadful gulf yawns 
between attempting a new paper and succeeding in it. The worst 
paper, several years old, is worth more than the best one, which 
has only issued a first number. Habit alone, will support any 
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paper, once established; and a new one must exist, and be first- 
class a year or two before people will practically be aware of it. 
A paper which pays its expenses within twelve months does reason- 
ably well; and to establish an evening paper in New York involves 
the chance of sinking from twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars, 
while a morning paper will swallow at least a hundred, and prob- 
ably twice that. This is simply because expenses are full-blown at 
the outset, while receipts are nominal; and the last dollar is 
just as essential as the first. Like the raven, in the fable, that 
raised the water in the narrow-necked jar by dropping pebbles 
into it, the publisher must drop in the very last dollar or else lose 
all that have previously gone. 

And when firmly established, although there is no sounder prop- 
erty than a metropolitan newspaper, its revenue fluctyates with 
business, while its expenses are steady. The great fault is that 
advertising is its sole dependence: no paper in the land could live 
three months upon its sales. In the case of the 7ribune and Times, 
for instance, the price of the paper barely covers the cost of the 
white sheet, leaving all costs of production, and all expenses, to 
come out of advertising. Circulation is useful only as a means of 
getting advertising, which is paying freight, to be floated by costly 
reading matter, 

To return to our journalistic moutons, the seeming work of the 
devil in the invention of printing is proved by its merciless dealing 
with those who live by it. That journalists are sweepingly called 
Bohemians is not entirely strange, for there is a certain—or, per- 
haps, an uncertain—precariousness about their work which tends 
to make them so, It is hard to convince a man in mercantile busi- 
ness that publishing a newspaper is a business at all; and its half 
transitory character partially justifies his incredulity. It is not 
unjust to say that there is rather more drunkenness 


4 shift lessness, 


and good-for-nothingness among compositors and pressmen, as a® 


class, than among others; and this is only partially explained by 
saying that their occupation, by in-door confinement and night 
hours, predisposes them to stimulus and irregularity. There is a 


peculiar viciousness about types. Newspaper work is something like 
holding a public office ora place in the police. A man who has been 
2 policeman is good for nothing else; the incumbent of a government 
odlice, if he has been long in it, is like a man without arms after he 
has been discharged—a very Casper Hauser in the world; and a 
journalist must remain one—he is disqualified for anything else, 
except an office, which he rarely gets, although he bestows a great 
many of them upon others, 

A more vicious characteristic of the newspaper is its denial of 
leisure. A very Sisyphus is the joumalist. “Up the high hill he 
heaves a huge round stone.” Once begun, there is no cessation 
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possible, no little concession to fatigue or unusual inertia. The 
compositor has his substitute, but not so the editor, for whom 
vacations are hard to get; he may babble of green fields and long 
to thrust his nose into the grass and smell the fresh earth of June, 
but he is always one of those who do not leave town in Summer. 
He can find no delight in books; he never reads, for types are an 
enemy he hates and wishes at times that he might never see again. 
The pen is insatiable; to-day’s work can never be thrown over 
upon to-morrow. ‘There is no time to read anything or to go below 
the surface of anything. The work is not literary except in bur- 
lesque ; whatever a man’s disposition to study a subject and perfect 
its treatment, shortness of time forbids; he can take no pride in 
his work, for he cannot stay at any particular thing long enough to 
finish it before necessity drives him to another. He is forever kept 
from doing anything worthy of himself by his constant fatigue, 
and by being denied any time for thorough work; he is a sculptor 
who does no more than strike out the rude outlines of a statue 
before he must leave it for another block. The editor’s life is a 
bundle of broken attempts, a perpetval beginning without finish- 
ing. The energy and the constructive ability which might, with 
time and leisurely study granted, write something worthy of living, 
is frittered away upon little det tails, aimlessly, except to earn one’s 
own daily bread and satisfy the daily appetite of the public for 
something new. The journalist makes half-baked bricks, but never 


constructs a building: Rome was not built in a day, but the news- 


5 


papers must be. 

A curious consequence of this is the fact that there is surpris- 
ingly little really original matter in the majority of papers, for no 
reader can possibly remember whether he has seen a thing before, 
or, if so, when and where he saw it, and many editors prudently 
take advantage of this. Perhaps they would be less than human 
if they chose not to do so but rather to wear themselves by devising 
new matter when the old will answer just as well; and they would 
be more than human if they could do it. A man who has any 
fresh matter in him is the latest object of awe among the journal- 
istic body, who think him just arrived from the planet Saturn. To 
an extent that the reading public never think of, newspapers are 
made up from and of each other; cut off the supply of exchanges, 
and many a paper would be deprived of the air on which it lives. 
A very vitiated air it is, having been many times breathed over; 
but thus newspapers live. Items travel from East to West, and 
from West to East again, without paying travelling expenses; 
articles are taken bodily from periodicals, and miscellaneous read- 
ing matter is regularly revived after a certain time of sleep; editor- 
ials, in which the reading public expect originality, are in many 
cases either stolen deliberately or slightly altered, or are written 
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about what another paper has said. And another consequence of 
the haste of journalism is the fact that nobody is responsible for 
anything which is printed, and hence only the uninitiated ever look 
for accuracy in a newspaper, or believe everything they see in print. 

Perhaps somebody suggests that what is wanted is not structure 
but completeness; not great things, but completeness in little 
things. That shows precisely where the pinch is. As greatness is 
not necessarily strength, littleness is not necessarily finish. The 
editor has not time to build up anything; but he will probably 
produce a heap of fragments; if there are diamonds, so are there 
brick-bats. Paragraphs are the costliest and the rarest things in 
literature—just what people want, but are unwilling to pay for. 
The time and labor which will fill a column will not produce a five- 
line paragraph which shall have the force of a demonstration, the 
completeness of a poem, and the sparkle of an epigram. <A writer 
who should create one of these a day would do enough for a day; 
yet where is the public to pay him? No, it isamong the impossi- 
bles ; and, some time—when the old questions such as the compara- 
tive injury done to the Indian and to the negro shall have been 
worn out of even shadow, and all the world shall know that Napo- 
leon was, or was not, a greater man than Cxesar—the debating 
societies will all solemnly consider the question whether daily 
papers are, on the whole, a good thing. Probably the disputants 
will find something very sound to be said upon both sides. 

Singularly enough, many journalists, especially in the larger 
cities, are wholly or partially skeptics. This may be partly be- 
cause, better than most others, they know the general hollowness 
of things—how much sham there is in business, society, and 
churches, and how, in New York, democratic government is only 
the cloak of a perfect system of stealing; they know the rarity of 
honesty and the improbability of unselfishness, and all this knowl- 
edge in them may help lead them to unbelief in religion. The 
transitory and uncertain characteristics of their profession doubt- 
less tend to beget an Epicurean philosophizing in them ; and possi- 
bly a positive infidelity and depial that there will be any conscious- 
ness after death, may be only the violent recoil of the wear and 
weariness of their daily toil. 

Book-reviewing seems to some persons to promise remunerative 
employment on the newspapers. They do not know how complete 
a sham it often is; done in haste that barely allows glancing over 
the title-pages, or with a desire to make such a compromise be- 
tween honesty and the need of puffing as shall neither displease the 
publisher nor mislead the reader so far as to anger him; the lit- 
erary department has not commercial value enough to justify ex- 
penditure upon it, and when book-reviewing is best done it is often 
by professional men—who sometimes receive as pay only the books 
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they review. And as for editorials, few papers use those written 
outside their own offices. Of course subjects that require haste 
cannot be treated in that way; and although one or two metropol- 
itan journals do sometimes use special editorials, the practice is far 
less general than it might well be. <A better plan than to wear out 
a few persons would be to have a smaller salaried force of writers, 
and purchase writing from a larger number of men—and women— 
who should write, in their leisure, the sum of their thoughts while 
at regular work. In the better journalism that must sometime be 
attained, some plan like this may become general. 

The best newspaper men are the fair average workers who never 
vary or fail in the emergency. Of course versatility is valuable, 
and so is speed; but the indispensable qualities are pluck and en- 
durance. In the language of the turf, wind is worth more eventu- 
ally than mere speed of foot; and without endurance all other qual- 
ifications are like gold in an exhausted swimmer’s pocket. No 
man who’has a drog of the Harold Skimpole or the old Turveydrop 
blood in him should ever step inside of an editorial room; if he 
abhors practicality and small details, when he proposes editorial 
work, he is a thirsty man going to settle in a desert. Such an over- 
whelming throng of details, such an inconceivably uninteresting 
routine, is not to be found elsewhere, unless in the fairy-tale task 
of picking up the fallen leaves of October and replacing each on 
its own twig. 

It is a mistake to think editorial work chiefly original composi- 
tion. This is but a small part of it, and there are a dozen good 
writers where there is one good editor; but the writing alone is 
enough to overbear a man. Almost every cultivated man has times 
when he Would like the opportunity of public expression which a 
newspaper affords, and it would be then easy for him to write, and 
to write vigorously; it is even probable that many readers could 
write better than some editors, just as it is certain that the best 
conversational ability which discusses public questions would 
greatly improve public journals if it could be transferred to 
their columns. But reiteration tells. It is a very easy matter * 
to write a newspaper article, say you? Not quite so easy as you 
imagine if you have never tried; but grant that it is not very hard. 
There is an old puzzle about a man who made a rule to 
lift his calf every day, which he could easily do, and so he went 
on until it had become a bullock. Of course there is a fallacy here, 
although it is not easy to touch the exact spot where the fallacy 
comes in and the man could no longer lift the animal: just so, it is 
easy to write one day, or two days, or ten, or forty ; but a man is 
worn away by an indefinite tontinuance of repetition. The hand- 
organ grinds a pleasant tune which you like—to use Dr. Holmes’ 
illustration in his “Autocrat” papers—and you want it to play on 
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80; but you do not see the little steel spurs inside, nor how the deli- 
cate machine wears itself away. If the player could but draw out 
another stop! What would have become of Paganini or of his 
violin if he had been obliged to always play on one string? But 
public expectation or the it-was-always-so keeps the editor on the 
one string of politics and its kindred topics; and beside weariness, 
his work produces shallowness. Mental bankruptcy is the almost 
inevitable danger of a journalist’s life; he acquires the bad habit 
of “skimming” and can hardly slacken himself enough to read 
anything; facility begets shallowness, and a man is very likely to 
become one who knows a little of everything and not much of any- 
thing. The drain of incessant writing is enormous—more in 
writing upon a great many subjects than upon a few; to find sub- 
jects, which is half the labor, is severe itself. In editorial writing 
aman does nothing but knock little chips of veneer off his mind. 
The great danger is at the outset, viz., that as a man a* beginning 
writes from a full reservoir and naturally gives@he best that is in 
him at the time, he will exhaust himself too soon by enthusiastic 
work and find his drafts on nature return dishonored. If he escapes 
this danger, does not break himself upon one subject as upon a 
wheel, keeps an unremitting check upon his own haste, has good 
social relaxations, renews himself by contact with men, finds replace- 
ment of his drain in books, and resolutely refuses to let his work 
worry him or bully him, however much it wearies him, he may 
escape the exhaustion that menaces editorial life. Yet even with 
these conditions fulfilled, if he has not also good health and great 
stamina, combined in a well-adjusted organization, he may fail. 
Supposing that printing is the work of the devit—whick nobody 
believes—I do not wish to paint either it or him any blacker than 
the reality. The foregoing remarks are not designed to repre- 
sent journalism as worse than other occupations, but only 
to counteract the mistaken imagination which with many persons 
represents it as so much better. Having taken so much pains to 
show the dark side, I can take up neutral tints and say that no 
profession is more promising—not by what it is so much as by 
what it is to be. The Alpha and Omega of its sins and failings 
amount to just this—that it is not yet enough a profession, in re- 
muneration, public repute, or special training. The newspapers are 
not so venal as our public men, but they are not all honest, are 
nearly all the sworn allies of party, and many of them are foul with 
such personalities as no man would ever use in speech or place 
his name to on paper. From all such foulness, from disgraceful 
political tumbling and trimming, from service of mere personal ends, 
from forgetfulness that editing is a responsible work, the profession 
needs to be emancipated, and this must be. Even now the editor 
ranks in society with those who are denominated professional men, 
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and very justly, if not in all particular cases deservedly. The 
editor is the teacher in our day, and the newspaper is fast becoming 
the only book which everybody reads; it is omnipotent, and moves 
every soul in some degree, and enlightened and honest editors are 
as much a great public need as a liberal and outspoken clergy. 
Editorial work is of course best promising when it is preliminary 
to assuming an interest in some paper. It differs from the ministry 
in this—for one point—that a place in it is not always readily 
attainable, the number being comparatively limited; and no man is 
securely or most advantageously placed until he owns something 
of that for which he works. New country is the best for establish- 
ing a newspaper, and just at present the newest country is the 
South. No man should covet a residence in New York; locate 
himself in a fit spot at the West or the South, and if he is the man 
he may build himself such a prosperity that he need not envy that 
of any Eastern city. Newspapers are to help the whirligig of Time 
to bring about its revenges. For during thirty years the press of 
the South labored to create the ignorance and the hate which blos- 
somed into rebellion, and through the war the editor at home did 
as much as the soldiers in the field; and now the best blessing the 
struggle has brought the South—and let us also add, in shame, the 
North also—is a free press not afraid to be outspoken as such. 
Jutius WiLcox. 
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“ Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch.”-—MILToN. 


Ogee are remembered when the voyage is o’er, 
h jut not the breeze that wafted us ashore. 

If this once busy being were of those 

Whom Fame forgets, it mars not his repose: 


He never sought, in life’s industrious ways, 


A large return, or loud or lasting praise ; 

But to the sacred task which Heaven assigned, 

In pain’s hushed chamber, gave his strength and mind, 
Believing so he served his Maker best, 

Trusting the Great Physician for the rest. 


We write his name on this pretenceless stone, 
To point his pillow to his friends alone ; 
Nor would we vex his spirit to record 
How much he did, how little his reward: 
Yet all he asked he had; and had he more, 
He could have given the whole to bless the poor. 
51 T. W. Parsons: 
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BY A CONNOISSEUR. ' 


66 ¥7 ISSES,” says Sam Slick, “are like creation, because they 
are made out of nothing, and are very good.” They are 
also like sermons, requiring two heads and an application, As to 
their invention, it is well known that they began with the first 
courtship, in the most beautiful of gardens. The old Puritan poet 
has told us concerning the kiss imprimis, with which the pioneer 
lover saluted his blushing bride amid the bowers of Eden— 
—— in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms 

Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 

On Juno smiles, when he impregns tne clouds 

That shed May flowers; avd press’d her matron lips 

With kisses pure. 


Some ungallant writers assert tLat, in the desire of the ancients 
to test the sobriety of their wives and daughters, who it seems 
were apt to make too free with the juice of the grape, notwith- 
standing a prohibition to the contrary, originated a practice repro- 


bated by Socrates the philosopher, Cato the elder, and Ambrose 
the Saint, and lauded by lynists and lovers from the beginning of 
time. The refinement of manners among the classic dames and 
damsels before mentioned was probably pretty much upon a par 
with that depicted in the Beggar’s Opera, when Macheath exclaims, 
after saluting Jenny Diver, “One may know by your kiss that 
your gin is excellent.” 

Kissing, which means in Hebrew simply adoration or “touching 
with the mouth,” was always one of the essential parts of heathen 
worship, without which there was no possibility of either piety or 
virtue, and people were branded as atheists who neglected to kiss 
their hands, or the statues of the gods when they entered a temple. 
Indeed, the feet and knees of the gods were quite worn away by 
the constant touch of worshipping lips; as is the case at present 
with certain saints and shrines in the Old World. Among the early 
Christians the kiss of peace prevailed, and was a most sacred cere- 
mony, observed upon solemn occasions. It was called signaculum 
orationis, the soul of prayer; and asymbol of that mutual forgive- 
ness and reconciliation which the Church required as an essential 
condition before any were admitted to the sacraments. 

Roman civilians at length took the kiss under their protection. 
Their code has defined with great accuracy the nature, limits and 
conditions of the right of kissing, although we do not find that 
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property of this nature holds a place among the incorporeal here- 
ditaments of our laws. The Romans were very strict, and only near 
blood relations might kiss the women of the family at all. The 
kiss had all the virtue of a bond granted as a seal to the ceremony 
of betrothing, in consequence of the violence done to the modesty 
of the ledy by a kiss! 

If we are to credit Scandinavian tradition, kissing was an exotic 
pleasure introduced into England by Rowena, the beautiful Saxon. 
At a banquet given by the british monarch in honor of his allies 
the Princess, after pressing the brimming beaker to her lips, saluted 
the astonished Vortigern with a pretty little kiss, after the manner 
in vogue among the Saxons. The old chronicler says: “ The 
pleasant practice of kissing was utterly unpractised in England till 
the fair Princess Rouix, the daughter of King Hengist of Friez- 
land, pressed the beaker with her lipkins, and saluted the amorous 
Vortigern with a husken.” 

A worthy Greek traveller yclept Chalcondyles, who visited our 
British ancestors some five centuries since, says: “ As for English 
females and children, their customs are liberal in the extreme. For 
instance, when a visitor calls at a friend’s house his first act is to 
kiss his friend’s wife; he is then a duly-installed guest, Persons 


meeting in the street follow the same custom, and no one sees any- 


thing improper in the action.” Another Greek traveller of a cen- 
tury later also adverts to this osculatory custom. He says: “ The 
English manifest much simplicity and lack of jealousy in their cus- 
toms as regards females; for not only do members of the same 
family and household kiss them on the lips with complimentary 
salutations and enfolding of the arms round the waist, but even 
strangers when introduced follow the same mode, and it is one 
which does not appear to them in any degree unbecoming.” 

Another commentator on this subject is Erasmus, and it is aston- 
ishing how lively the little Dutchman becomes when expatiating 
on this ticklish topic. Writing from England to a friend, in the 
year 1499, he says, unctuously: “They have a custom, too, which 
can never be sufficiently commended. On your arrival you are 
welcomed with kisses. On your departure you are sent off with 
kisses. If you return, the embraces are repeated. Do you receive 
a visit, your first entertainment is of kisses. Do your guests de- 
part, you distribute kisses among them. Wherever you meet them, 
they greet you with a kiss; in short, whichever way you turn, 
there is nothing but kissing. Ah, Faustus, if you had once tasted 
the tenderness, the fragrance of these kisses, you would wish to 
stay in England, not for a ten-years’ voyage, like Solon’s, but as 
long as you lived.” 

So widely spread was the osculatory reputation of the English 
that when Cardinal Wolsey’s biographer visited a distinguished 
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French nobleman at his chateau, the mistress of the mansion, upon 
entering the apartment with her bevy of blooming attendant dam- 
sels, thus accosted her husband’s guest: ‘“ Forasmuch as ye be an 
Englishman, whose custom it is to kiss all ladies and gentlewomen 
without offence, and although it be not so here in this realm, yet 
will I be so bold as to kiss you, and so shall all my maids”—a 
promise no sooner made than performed, to the inexpressible satis- 
faction of my Lord Cavendish. 

Puritans, Independents, and the like, sternly reprobated the cus- 
tom of kissing. Here is what worthy John Bunyan had to say on 
the subject, “The common salutations of women I abhor; it is 
odious to me in whomsoever I see it. When I have seen good men 
salute those women that they have visited, and that have visited 
them, I ‘have made my objections against it, and when they have 
answered that it was but a piece of civility, | have told them that 
it was not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have urged the holy kiss ; 
but then I have asked them why they have made balks? why they 
did salute the most handsome and let the ill-favored ones go?” 
Ay, there was the rub, thou honest old truepenny, why indeed ? 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the inspired tinker, kissing con- 
tinued in vogue under the reign of William and Mary, although we 
find Rustie Sprightly complaining in the Spectator, that since the 
unfortunate arrival in his neighborhood of a courtier who was con- 
tented with a profound bow, no young gentlewoman had been 
kissed, though previously he had been accustomed upon entering a 
room to salute the ladies all round. 

From the Greek Anthology down to our day, thousands of lines, 

.good, bad, and indifferent, have been written upon the subject of 
this chapter. It would be a useless piece of industry to collect the 
innumerable beautiful, elaborate, and ingenious things, which poets 
have wrought into descriptions of a kiss—of rosy lips, pearly teeth, 
and violet breath; with which all the love poetry of the world is 
deluged. A volume of the dimensions of Webster unabridged, 
would scarcely contain them ail. Shakespeare alone has above tliree 
hundred allusions to kisses in his sonnets and dramas. Perhaps 
the best descriptions of kissable lips ever written, are by English 
and Irish poets. Sir John Suckling paints to the very lile the 
pretty, pouting mouth of a beauty, in his “ Ballad on a Wedding :” 
Her lips were red, and one was thin 


Compared to that was next her chin— 
Some bee had stung it newly. 


And the Irish singer hyperbolically likens the lips of his charmer 
to, 


A dish of ripe strawberries smothered in crame. 


No young reader will, we suspect, be willing to plead guilty to 
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ever having acted like foolish Robin, whose stupidity has been im- 
mortalized in the following half-dozen lines: 


“ Come kiss me,” said Robin. I gently said “No! 
For my mother forbade me to play with men so.” 
Ashamed by my answer he glided away, 

Though my looks very plainly advised him to stay. 
Silly swain, not at all recollecting—not he— 
That Ais mother ne’er said that he must not kiss me. 

How differently the same thing may be described. The great 
English poetess, who passed away from her sunny Italian home a 
few Summers since says: 

First time he kissed me, but he only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 

And, ever since, it grew more clear and white, 

Slow to world greeting ; quick with its “Oh, list!” 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst, 

I could not wear it plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead ; and half missed, 
Falling upon my hair. Oh, beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state! Since when, indeed, 

I have been proud, and said, “ My love, my own.” 

Herr Hacklander, writing on the subject of osculation, says, 
“There are three kisses by which the human race are blest: the 
first is that which the mother presses on the new-born infant’s 
head; the second that which the newly wedded bride bestows on 
your lips; the third, that with which love or friendship closes your 
eyes when your career is ended.” After which rhetorical flourish 
he adds: “ But I, more blest than other mortals, have to boast of a 
fourth kiss of bliss, that of ‘Father Radetsky!’” Hack!ander 
wrote a description of the battle of Novaro, which brought him, 
among other distinctions, a kiss from the old field marshal. 

The first lesson which the infant is taught is to kiss: it is at once 
the language of infancy and the currency of childhood. The little 
passionless face as it rests upon its mother’s bosom is moulded into 
smiles by a kiss, and thus by love’s fruit sweet echo is produced, 
Who shall tell the mystery, the deep love and earnestness, the 
quiet joy, the proud hope of a mother’s kiss? and what brow or 
cheek, of all that have gone forth into the wide, wide world, but 
wears this heavenly jewel, as imperishable as the glance of a dia- 
mond ? 

Then there is the lover’s kiss, the first offering he makes upon the 
altar where he worships, and no maiden ever yet unlocked her 
heart, but a kiss was the first prisoner that flew out. En passant, 
that was a wonderful kiss which Fatima received from her lover : 
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Last night when some one spoke his name, 
From my swift blood that went and came, 
A thousand little shafts of flame 

Were shivered in my narrow frame. 

Oh love! oh fire! Once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips—as the sunlig]:t drinketh dew. 

Another variety is the kiss universal. It is a charming saluta- 
tion common among ladies, and occurs generally upon any en- 
counter, whether in public or private, and is excessively violent 
at times after an absence of—three days from each other. There is 
no particular form insisted upon in this off-hand inoculation: it is 
simply fire and fall back. 

The electrical kiss is performed by means of the electrical stool. 
Let a lady challenge a gentleman not acquainted with the experi- 
ment to give hera salute. The lady thereupon mounts the glass 
stool, taking hold of the chain connected with the prime conductor, 
The machine then being set in motion, the gentleman approaches 
the lady and attempts to imprint the seal of affection upon her 
coral lips, when a spark will fly in his face, which effectually deters 
him from his rash intentions. 

The kiss sentimental is too delicate to have very much character. 
It is careful where it settles as a butterfly, and is rendered with a sigh 
and upturned opties. It occurs most commonly by pale moonlight, 
in grottos and shady retreats. A hot sun or a boiled dinner is a 
perfect extinguisher on the kiss sentimental. It would also be 
inappropriate ina thunder shower or upon a high road. 

We might dilate at length upon the stolen kiss, the Judasaical 
kiss, the kiss obsolete, the holy kiss, the husking-bee kiss, and various 
other varieties, were we not deterred from doing so by a dread of 
drawing forth from our readers the dictum of “something too much 
of this.” 

Beautiful and sometimes sad are the historic kisses seattered 
throuch our literature, and that of other lands. The Bible abounds 
with them. There was the kiss of peace which David gives to 
Absalom—that wayward favorite, who was forever paying back 
his father’s love and merey with rebellion and violence; the kiss 
with which Jacob received his blind old father’s blessing, and 
robbed the generous Esau for the second time of his birthright ; 
the kiss Mary Magdalene gives when she washes the loved feet with 
her tears and wipes them with her hair. 

Turning to secular history, there is the precious kiss which Mar- 
garida gave her troubadour lover, when “she stretched out her 
arms and sweetly embraced him in the love chamber,” 
ing to her husband’s (Raimon de Roussillon) knowledge, he gave 


which com- 


her the troubadour’s heart to eat, disguised asa savory morsel. And 


there was Francesca’s kiss, so sweet and yet so sad, so guilty and 
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so pure, when trembling Paolo kissed her and they read no more that 
day. And there are the kisses that Antony wasted a world so 
gladly for “on a brow of Egypt;” or rather, we suspect, on lips of 
Egypt; and Othello’s farewell kisses, which, tender and heartbroken 
as they were, had no magic in them to redeem poor Desdemona’s 
life. Who does not remember that grand kiss of Coriolanus— 


“Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge!” 

which exhibits such a world of character and passion; and sweet 
Romeo’s dying kiss in the vault of the Capulets, and the fxmous 
kiss of Bassanio? Then there is the kiss Marie Stuart gave Alain 
Chartier, the memory of which is still fresh after three centuries 
have passed away. Do you remember it? He was a poet and the 
ugliest man in France. The last of his race died in Paris in No- 
vember, 1863. The Queen with her maids found him asleep one 
day and bent over him and kissed his dreaming lips. “J kiss not 
the man,” she said, “I kiss the soul that sings’ [Wonder if Victo- 
ria or Eugenie would do as much for some ugly poet of our day ?] 
Then there is the kiss which the fresh cheek of young John Milton 
received during his college days from the lips of the high-born 
Italian beauty, and the kisses of Lawrence Sterne, concerning 
which he says, “For my own part I would rather kiss the lips I 
love, than dance with all the graces of Greece, after bathing them- 
selves in the springs of Parnassus. Flesh and blood for me with 
an angel in the inside.” 

ITere is a white rose that has not faded through three hundred 
years—the white rose sent by a Yorkist lover to his Lancaster ina- 
morata.: 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Placed in thy bosom bare, 

’T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there 

But if thy ruby lips it spy, 
As kiss it thou may’st deign, 

With envy pale ‘twill lose its dye 
And Yorkist turn again. 

It is a pity that we do not know who plucked that rose with such 
courtly grace. The lines, like Chevy Chase, Robin Adair, The 
Nutbrown Maid and Allan-a-Dale are a filius nudlius, and, like many 
other anonymous waifs which have floated down to us, could, just 
as well as not, have carried a name on to immortality. What sort 
of a kiss was it that sweet Amy Robsart’s friend Leicester placed 
upon the lips of Queen Bess, and which according to a chronicle of 
the time “she took right heartilie?” It was certainly a bold pro- 
ceeding “before folks,” considering who the parties were. The 
kiss that Chastelard asked of Mary Beaton was a notable one. 
Said the gallant Frenchman: 
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Kiss me with some slow, heavy kiss, that p!lucks 
The heart out at the lips. 

When the Cardinal John of Lorraine was presented to the Duchess 
of Savoy, she gave him her hand to kiss, greatly to the indignation 
of the irate churchman. “ How, madame,” exclaimed he, “am I to 
be treated in this manner? I kiss the queen, my mistress, and shall 
I not kiss you, who are only a duchess?” and without more ado 
‘ he, despite the resistance of the proud little Portuguese princess, 
kissed her thrice on the mouth, before he released her with an 
exultant laugh. The doughty Cardinal was apparently of one mind 
with Selden who thought “to kiss ladies’ hands after their lips, as 
some do, is like little boys who, after they eat the apple, fall to the 
paring.” When Charles II. was making his triumphal progress 
through England, certain country ladies who were presented to 
him, instead of kissing the royal hand, in their simplicity held up 
their pretty lips to be kissed by the king—a blunder no one weuld 
more willingly excuse than the red-haired lover of pretty Nell 
Gwynn. Another poet, the countryman of Chartier, had two cen- 
turies later, the honor of being publicly kissed in the stage box by 
the young and lovely Countess de Villars; but in Voltaire’s case, 
the lady gave the osculatory salute not of her own free will, but in 
obedience to the commands of the claquewrs in the pit, mad with 
enthusiasm for the poet’s “ Merope.” 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, as our readers will remember, 
gave Steel the butcher a kiss for his vote nearly a century since, 
and another equally beautiful woman, Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 
recruited her regiment in a similar manner. Duncan Mackenzie, a 
veteran of Waterloo died at Elgin, Scotland, December 1866. He 
delighted in relating how he kissed the Duchess in taking the 
shilling from between her teeth to become one of her regiment— 
the Gordon Highlanders, better known as the Ninety-secoud. 
The old Scottish veteran of eighty-seven has not left one behind 
him to tell the same tale about kissing the blue-eyed Duchess 
in the market place of Duthil. The late Daniel O’Connell hit 
upon a novel mode of securing votes for the candidates he 
had named at a certain election, which test, considering the 
constitutional temperament of his countrymen, is said to have 
proved effectual. He said in reference to the unfortunate elector 
who should vote against them, “ Let no man speak to him. Let 
no woman salute hin!” Gilbert Stuart the portrait painter is 
said to have once met a lady in of the streets of Boston, who 
accosted him with: “Ah! Mr. Stuart I have just seen your like- 
ness and kissed it because it was so much like you.” “And did it 
kiss you in return?” “Why no.”. “Then,” said the gallant 
painter, “it was not like me.” 

All admirers of Goethe will remember the passage in which poor 
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Margaret says to her lover: “What! you can no longer kiss? so 
short a time away from me, my love, and already forgotten how to 
kiss? Why do I feel sosad upon your neck? when in other times 
a whole heaven came over me from your words, your looks, and 
you kissed me as if you would smother me! Kiss me, or I will 
kiss you! (She embraces him.) O woe! your lips are cold—are 
you dumb? Whare have you left yourlove? who has robbed me of 
it?” And again, seated at her spinning-wheel, she utters her deep 
grief in a simple song. 
My peace is gone, 
My heart is soré: 
’Tis gone forever 
And evermore. 
For him doth my bosom 
Cry out and pine ; 
Oh! if I might clasp him 
And keep him mine! 
And kiss him, kiss him, 
As fain would I, 
I'd faint on his kisses— 
Yes, faint and die! 

Poor Tom Hood, the elder, seems to have appreciated as well as a 
greater poet of our day, the sad lover’s fancy, in his most sadly sweet 
ballad of “ Inez,” for it is full of the soul of lost kisses—“ feigned on 
lips that are for others.” T'was the same Tom, if our memory serves 
us, who first asked if Hannah More was ever kissed ?—that is to 
say, by aman. It is almost impossible to conceive of such a thing, 
and yet it has been asserted by one of the authors of the “ Re- 
jected Addresses.” But to think of her having been kissed “on 
the sly,” and in church time! Horace Smith distinctly affirming 
that, on a certain occasion, 

Sydney Morgan was playing the organ, 
While, behind the vestry door, 

Horace Twiss was snatching a kiss 
From the lips gf Hannah More ! 


Some of our readers who are not so young as they have been, 
may remember the famous Yankee kiss, and kiss of the last King 
of England before he came to his estate. While in New York, the 
Prince called at a barber’s shop to be shaved. When the operation 
was completed, he stepped up to the barber’s -pretty wife, who 
chanced to be present, and giving her a kiss, remarked, “ There, 
now you ¢an say you have been kissed by a member of the royal 
family.” The barber, greatly incensed by what he chose to receive 
as an insult, seized the Prince, and helping him out of the shop with 
his foot, exclaimed, “There, now, you can say that you have re- 
ceived a royal kick from an American freeman.” 

Chevalier Bunsen, who rose from a humble position in life to 
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great honor, was a man of vast savoir but little erudition. As a 
theologian, the character to which he most aspired, he was severely 
criticised by the celebrated Dr. Merle D’Aubigne. The two savans 
met at Berlin at the Evangelical Alliance held several years ago, 
Bunsen kissed Merle; of course the polite Genevan could but return 
the compliment. Great was the ado about the “kiss of reconcilia- 
tion,” as the Germans called it, much to the annoyance of Dr. 
Merle, who had no idea of compromising the solemn writers of 
theology by a kiss! Besides, he said, he preferred the English cus- 
tom in kissing to the German, A delicate insinuation, that, but the 
professor meant nothing wreng, 

The Rey. Sidney Smith says, “ We are in favor of a certain 
amount of shyness when a kiss is proposed, but it should not be too 
long, and when the fair one gives it, let it be administered with 
warmth and energy; let there be soul in it. If she close her eyes 
and sigh immediately after it, the effect is greater. She should be 
careful not to slobber a kiss, but give it as a humming bird runs 
his bill into a honeysuckle—deep but delicate. There is much virtue 
in a kiss when well delivered. We have the memory of one we re- 
ceived in our youth, which lasted us forty years, and we believe it 
will be one of the last things we shall think of when we die.” 

At Boulogne, during the reception of Queen Victoria, June, 1855, 
a number of English ladies, in their anxiety to see everything, 
pressed with such force against the soldiers who were keeping the 
line, that the latter, in some instances, were obliged to give way, 
and generally were—to use the expression of our policemen—* im- 
peded in the execution of their duty.” Whe officer in command 
observing the state of affairs, shouted out, “ One roll of the drum— 
if they don’t keep back kiss them all.” At the first sound of the 
drum the English ladies took to flight. “ If they had been French,” 
said a Parisian journalist, “they would have remained to a woman.” 

We will conclude this osculatory paper with a quotation on the 
philosophy of kissing, from a writer who seems to be quite aw fait 
with the subject. He says: “ What’s in a kiss? Really, when 
people come to reflect upon the matter ca.mly, what can we see in 
a kiss? The lips poutslightly, and touch the cheek softly, and then 
they just part, and the job is complete. There is a kiss in the 
abstract! View it in the abstract! take it as it stands! look at it 
philosophically ! what is there in it? Millions upon millions of 
souls have been made happy, while millions upon millions have 
been plinged into misery and despair by this kissing; and yet, 
when you look at the character of the thing, it is simply pouting 
and parting of the lips. In every grade of society there is kissing. 
Go where you will—to what country you will, you are perfectly 


sure to find kissing. There is, however, some mysterious virtue in 
a kiss after all.” 
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OME years ago, a number of serious and well-instructed men 
were ardent enough and sincere enough to unite to help each 
other to lead a beautiful life, and to resent the ignoble tendencies of 
their time. They turned from professions for which they had been 
educated ; they formed a brotherhood to-resist the social exactions 
of a hybrid civilization which had a religious creed without a 
Christian life, business habits without integrity, a political faith 
without humane and patriotic legislation. 

These men could not be always ardent and young, and their hope 
failed and they dispersed again; but they and their friends gave us 
the most elevated thought, the most exquisite and humanizing sto- 
ries, in fact the best literature which we can call American. They, 
however, could not remain withdrawn ffom the world, and they did 
not overcome the obstacles to their scheme of life. Perhaps some 
of them now living think of their young hope as a beautiful dream 
of youth, and remember with patronizing tenderness their fondness 
for an impracticable socialism. What these men think of the epi- 
sode of their life called “ Brook Farm,” does not concern us at pres- 
ent. We do not sit at the feet of the old men of that community : 
we are under the influence of the early manhood, not the old age, 
of these men, Society, in correcting their philosophy, may have 
withered their hearts and enfeebled their minds. 

Their work was the social and religious and intellectual emanci- 
pation of their contemporaries, Emerson has led us to indifference, 
and Hawthorne has made Hamlets of us, for, once under his influ- 
ence, we become introspective and indisposed to action. Now we 
are in one of those periods of moral and intellectual apathy which 
succeed an intense mental and moral life. We are tired of the 
moral agitations of slavery and of the physical disorders of war; 
we wish for rest, we want comfort, and we are without enthusiasm 
for anything but telegraphs and machines. We have arrived at 
the state of moral inertia, and we dread every social and political 
discontent as the beginning of revolution. 

That we are restless with business energy is manifest. If a little 
of that energy were moving and strengthening our enfeebled spir- 
itual and esthetic life we should be more attractive to our gentlest 
minds, and we should present something beside a political hope to 
the world. The dominant motive of life here te all men is to get 
on, to be something, to make a position, to be rich and respectable. 
We have made poverty more discreditable than dishonesty. We 
build churches to increase the value of real estate. We organize 
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societies simply to facilitate our material advancement. Our ava- 
rice of prosperity, our passion of advancement, become more and 
more unscrupulous, and less and less admit the interference of con- 
science and of taste. 

England is in the same condition, but with the difference that 
the noise of its industrial life is, here and there, broken by the 
voices of ardent and sensitive thinkers, whose very existence for- 
bids utter despair of the regeneration of our modern life. A peo- 
ple have the hope of a better life when aroused by the moral indig- 
nation of a Ruskin, warned by the literary conscience of a Matthew 
Arnold, and scorned by the anti-cant spirit of a Carlyle. But com- 
pared with the penetrating and diffusive life of a purely industrial 
civilization these men are feeble and limited, and their fervid elo- 
quence is not always heard by those who need its impulsion to get 
out of routine and formalism, 

The truth is that civilization and society, although adding to our 
comforts, corrupt us and induce moral inertia. They wither the 
freshness of our best impulses, and the longer we live the less we 
believe in social regeneration, and we are the more indisposed to 
respond to the enthusiasms or heed the warnings of our best men. 
To the profoundly moved and almost distracted Ruskin, oscillating 
between noble sensations and childish reasonings, and agitating 
himself over the heartless life of his contemporaries, society replies, 
He is a mere declaimer, who must exercise his talent; and a me- 
chanical age convicts him of “indifference to the development of 
material resources.” 

A more subtle and powerful moral sense than Ruskin’s animates 
no modern teacher; moved by what it announces to him, and also 
rarned by the shrinking delicacy of his woman-like sensitiveness 

when confronting the dominant social and industrial interests of 
England, he fulminates, and he almost frenzies himself before the 
stolid, unspiritual and selfish men and women about him. He lives 
enough withdrawn from the average life not to be confused by its 
noise or dragged into its current; and this withdrawal and separa- 
tion are absolutely essential to a pure spiritual insight and uncor- 
rupted speech. 

But our guides and our teachers? They magnify the good of 
the tools of civilization because they use them, and they think more 
of the instruments made by man than of man himself. They say 
progress and they mean machines in the place of men: they say 
progress and they mean universal understanding and exaltation of 
the multiplication table. In the meantime, what becomes of re- 
ligion, of honor, of art ?—the three essential conditions of the eleva- 
tion, the dignity and the beauty of a people’s life. 

We exist, and multiply mechanical forces, and increase in wealth, 
and the only correction of the grossness of our prosperity is now 
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and then the disturbance of an ethical question involved in our po- 
litical action; but what have we to show as an illustration of that 
ultimate life for which the noblest of the race have agonized and 
struggled? 'Telegraphs, machines, printing presses in every town, 
are merely the hands with which humanity grasps material good 
and propagates ideas; but, in the meantime, humanity has become 
poor in ideas because poor in sensation. The more tools, the 
greater our work and wealth; but we have become dead to noble 
sensations. Are we not poorer in sensation than the men of a less 
mechanical age? Do we not distrust enthusiasm? Do we not ad- 
vocate the plain style—that is, the prosaic style in letters? And 
have we not forgotten the example of the great masters? Where 
shall we look for a vital conception of the great primitive faiths 
which have ennobled man, and to which we must return to know 
how far the million voices and the million hands of civilization 
have led us? 

In the place of simple and direct expression of nature, we have 
the formulas of pedants; pedantry in letters stands between the 
people and the masters who could instruct them because they could 
be understood by them; pedantry imposes on the ignorant, ob- 
fuscates them, and exalts itself; meanwhile, the masters—the grand, 
simple, intelligible masters, are hidden from us, made abstractions 
to us, and their lives are separated from our lives. Instead of their 
doctrine of renunciation, or that of abandonment to enjoyment, we 
are forced to accept that of enlightened selfishness (for that is the 
only doctrine intelligently and vigorously taught and illustrated 
to-day)—the doctrine of the utilitarians, which conserves our forces, 
but makes life savorless and tepid, and reduces social inequalities, 

With all our churches, our ten thousand pulpits, and our humane 
societies, and our public charities, modern civilization is no more 
than plastered over with whiteness stolen from a primitive faith. 
Christianity is simply an influence here and there active; but no 
community, and no congregation, as yet, have habitually practised 
it. Pedants and formalists with the best intentions have appropri- 
ated its literature, and, temporarily warmed by its eloquence, from 
time to time have sought to revive the faint flame of beneficence 
and love which yet struggles amid the debris of ecclesiastical and 
sectarian systems. 

Civilization and society blast with their breath the first impulse 
of Christian fellowship, and fill the pulpits of our churches with 
men so much involved in the very life of their time, so much com- 
mitted to express and represent the opinion of the public they ad- 
dress, that a pure utterance and vital application of Christianity as 
a mode of life is almost unknown. Frigid lips speak to frigid 
hearts, and all the moving and magnetic beauty of a life no more 
seen is lost and forgotten. Civilization and society have replaced 
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Christianity with the doctrine of propriety ; both send men of forty 
to church with clean-shaven faces to listen to a clean-shaven expo- 
sition of a doctrine that leaves untouched their immediate interests. 
Good taste decides not only matters of etiquette, but matters of 
conscience, and scarcely any of our teachers give free play to the 
moral sense and the Christian spirit when before local and con- 
temporary facts. 

The flexibility of Christianity is the secret of its expansion, its 
attenuation, and of its thin covering over the life of modern times ; 
and this flexibility has enabled it to be appropriated by the most 
corrupt and most cruel ages. It was this flexibility which let it go 
through a Hebrew, Greek, and Latin form. In conquering a place 
in the ancient civilizations it was modified by those civilizations, 
Adopted by the Latin race, it changed its simple form, and, lending 
itself to the genius of a centralizing, organizing, conquering race, 
it became a powerful state organization. With the Greeks it was 
speculative and controversial; with the Hebrews it had been the 
renunciation of life and preparation for a new world. 

The harsh, resistless spirit of modern civilization will grant life 
only to the most flexible creed. Puritanism, for example, was too 
rigid and too exacting for the industrial life of New England. It 
therefore lost its hold on the people, and the thousand arms of man- 
ufactures and trade swept it out of the way: here and there its 
ghastly, joyless face may be seen, but as a motive of life to the 
people it is dead. Whatever lives in this modern, mechanical 
world must expand or contract itself in conformity with the grasp- 
ing, vain, corrupt spirit of our age. 

But why do we strive to break up the amiable contentment of 
our fellows with these thoughts? And for what end do we affront 
instead of amuse a public perfectly satisfied with its life? And by 
what right do we introduce into our social life an inflexible spirit ; 
and seek to destroy the pleasant fictions which keep us in good 
humor with the average life of our time ? 

We must be the victim, the slave, the tool, or the master of our 
civilization. And to master our civilization we must understand it, 
and we must be able to separate our life from its life. For the rank 
and file of men this is impossible. The rank and file necessarily 
look upon the civilization of their time asa fixed fact, to which they 
must submit and conform; and their care is but to calculate how 
much material good it will yield for them. But our guides and 
teachers must not succumb to their time; they must understand 
and resist ignoble tendencies, and they must keep before us the 
best results of the best ages. If a sincere, cheerful paganism is 
better than a corrupt, mechanical Christianity, they must have the 
courage to announce it. If mechanical inventions isolate men, and 
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make men more selfish and unsympathetic, they must dare to ques- 
tion and assault the idol of our industrial life. 

And what is this giant civilization to which we sacrifice races of 
men, who tear open the bowels of the earth and penetrate waste 
places; which we worship in every movement of our life? What 
we understand as modern civilization is not a fixed fact. Civiliza- 
tion is simply men multiplying their forces and exercising their 
faculties ; and if one phase of it makes life savorless and monotonous, 
and stupefies us with comfert, we have but to know it to correct it. 
It is ignorance of our own life which makes it ignoble; it is ignor- 
ance of the past which allows us to be satisfied with the concen- 
tration of our whole energy merely to accumulate wealth, and 
which makes us contented with social restraints. 

To-day we do not lack positive philosophers; we do not lack 
drill-sergeants to train the people to move together. All of us are 
seeking the useful; all of us have enlisted in the industrial army. 
Whoever is not in the legions of Rome is thought to be a barba- 
rian; whoever resists the organizing, centralizing, intolerant spirit 
of Trade is thought to be a philosopher, a dreamer, untit for the 
business of life. 

Is it for the despotism of work and of civilization that the ancient 
societies broke up and reconstructed themselves anew? And has 
man abandoned his free, barbarian, heroic life, merely to know his 
powerlessness and rest in the comfort of civilization? The old 
societies loosened and broke their bonds that they might recon- 
struct themselves according to natural laws, but the conserving 
spirit of society forged new fetters out of old facts. Our emanci- 
pators have been partial, and we have been afraid of trusting man 
with the care of his own life. Formerly the monastery and the 
castle held the masters of the people: to-day manufactures and 
trade are the masters of the people. 

The ancients opposed nature to civilization because they believed 
in the sufficient good of a perfect physical life; but Christianity 
has taught us to renounce the body, to crucify the flesh, and we 
cannot oppose nature to civilization; we oppose Christianity to 
civilization ; but as civilization merely suffers itself to be white- 
washed by the purity of Christianity, we become hypocrites, deceive 
ourselves, and use Christianity as the divine authorization of our 
right of conquest, and carry on our business of life according to 
the most comprehensive system of human selfishness. 

I do not believe that the tendencies of a time can be changed by 
a few solitary men; I believe that when the life of a people enters 
into a new experience, its needs and its desires find expression in the 
words of a few sensitive thinkers; who precede the more embar 
rassed and slow-moving masses. It is in proportion to the number 
and ardor and intelligence of the heralds of a new social life that 
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we honor a time. It makes a vast difference to a community 
whether it is obtuse and matter-of-fact, and without thinkers and 
declaimers who are disgusted and made wretched by the arbitrary 
and long-entailed system of social restrictions, or assailed from 
time to time in its grossness and inertia. The majority of men 
accept all things but their poverty as an accomplished fact, 
and they accept a cut-and-dried system of life, and so remain 
commonplace, trite, and without vital conceptions, But whoever 
would be a free man must struggle, and test for himself. His own 
private thought should act as a detective in this masquerade of 
Church and State, and find the criminal under splendid robes. 

But to-day where are our ardent and sensitive thinkers? Our 
most vigorous men expend all their force in meeting the political 
issues of the time. And we need them in the political field. But 
not less do we need men of letters with social convictions and with 
wsthetic instincts. Such men wrote for us ten or filteen years ago. 
Shall we look in vain for their successors ? Then we said the best 
men do not go to politics, because those men kept out of political 
life; now we say the best men have gone to politics, because we 
do not find writers so daring and so able in the discussion of liter- 
ary and moral questions as many of our editors and publicists are 
daring and able in the discussion of politics. 

Side by side of our political life is our social life, and traits that 
have been effective in the first have been obnoxious in the second, 
Our social life is the most restricted and the least admirable phase 
of American civilization. It paralyzes everything like a generous 
and unconventional activity. It oscillates between the high, self- 
reliant philosophy of Emerson—which it does not understand— 
and the persiflage of Holmes, or it rests on the invulnerable medi- 
ocrity and trite ideas of a secularized church. American social life 
forms men and women totally devoid of sentiment or passion, and 
therefore indifferent to the ideal, but devoted to what they call the 
practical. And it is saddening to see the facility with which our 
literary men sub@rdinate themselves to the common and general 
thinking and living of our people, and echo the cant of the practi- 
eal. Think what a different note is struck to-day in our current 
literature; I mean different from the clear, honest, moving note 
struck by New England reformers fifteen and twenty years ago. 

Our poets have instinctively shunned the barrenness and mo- 
notony of our social life; they have wisely gone to nature. Bryant, 
Whittier and Emerson, our most superior men of poetic gifts, 
almost invariably sing of our fields, rivers and mountains, and are 
prosaic when they write of our men and women, for the life of our 
men and women is dry, colorless, constrained. Socially, we are 
without expansiveness, cheerfulness cr playfulness. Our intellectual 
character is intense, heartless, ostentatious ; our social character is 
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harsh, and familiar, and provincial. We, of the North Atlantic 
States, affront the maniy, energetic men of the West, and assume a 
professorship for the instruction and direction of the country. 
We are not content to wait for the slow infusion of our spirit into 
their life; we wish to impose ourselves on them. Boston is our 
drill-sergeant, and New York our quartermaster. The first repre- 
sents our intellectual discipline, and the last our material subsist- 
ence. The first is provincial and intolerant, the second is ostenta- 
tious and prodigal. What a contrast is our idea of ancient Venice, 
which was commercial, aggressive and artistic! Its days of strength 
were days of free and generous activity, and of enjoyment. Its 
citizens made ita city of marble, enriched it with pictures and 
statues. Its name has passed into language as the synonym of 
beauty, of splendor, of opulence. Its best life was full of cheerful 
work and glorious play. To-day Venice is a city despoiled by 
time, but it still proclaims a splendid past. Poetry is more 
poetical, takes a warmer coloring the moment it touches into life 
some incident of its history, some episode of its social life; for its 
men and women were noble, comprehensive, opulent. 

It is to-day, in our own country, among our own people, that we 
must discover the absence of a free and beautiful energy; the 
voices of hope and the masters of noble arts are not with us; we 
are all engaged in business; but a few professors and scholars in- 
struct us in the useful arts, and talk about “ the extension of trade,” 
and “the development of resources,” and “the protection of our 
industry.” We have not one rising man of letters devoted to the 
esthetic or animated by the moral spirit; all are intent on the 
mere exercise of their talent, and speak to the average sense of 
the public. They are inert before the ideal, and we look in vain 
for a group of men like that formed by Emerson, Hawthorne, Tho- 
reau, Theodore Parker; like them sincere, ardent, untrammeled, 
and above and beyond their contemporaries. To-day we cannot 
match their work in the pages of our current literature. 

Hawthorne saddened us with his stories, showed us the exquisite- 
ness of sentiment and illustrated the life of revery and reflection ; 
Emerson tried to deliver us from pedantry and authority ; Thoreau 
sought to teach us the excellence of simplicity and the charm of 
a genuine love of nature; Parker roused our moral force. These 
men were unworldly; they believed man and nature were more 
than institutions and conventions. We want their work continued, 
not imitated, to-day. But in what quarter of the intellectual 
heavens shall we look for the new lights that are to illuminate our 
path? I confess I do not know where to look, and as yet no one 
has announced the successors of our best men. 

EvGEenet Benson. 
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F all modes of wasting human life, human happiness, human 
effort, and values actually existing, war is perhaps the most 
astoundingly monstrous and effective. The drafts on the manhood 
of France for the wars of the Republic and the Empire—the strong- 
est and largest men always going—were so great as to show them- 
selves in a lowering of the average height of the French race. In 
1815, men were on an average an inch or two shorter in France 
than they were in 1790. In Frederic the Great’; Seven Years’ War, 
853,000 fighting men died, only 180,000 of them being Prussians ; 
but the population of Prussia, by the King’s own estimate, was 
diminished 500,000, or by one-ninth, Even in that sham war of 
his with the Austrians in 1778-9, called satirically the Awrtoffel- 
Krieg—the Potato War—because the rations were supposed to have 
suffered most, ten thousand men died on each side, and the cost in 
money laid out, to Prussia was about $10,000,000, and to Austria 
nearly $12,000,000. 

It is computed that down to 1866, there have died on the field 
of battle six billions eight hundred and sixty millions of men, or 
more than six times as many as the whole number of souls to-day 
in the world. If we add to this terrific total the accompany- 
ing disease, distress, expenditure and destruction, we reach a sum 
of human misery and utter waste, entirely beyond comprehension. 

The late Rebellion was probably as thoroughly unnecessary a 
specimen of wasteful war, taking all the circumstances into account, 
as has ever disgraced humanity; but the records of the medical 
and surgical and other palliative organizations that accompanied it, 
constitute a specimen of beneficent effort almost equally complete, 
efficient and successful. 

Improvements in war have not been so remarkable as improve- 
ments in amelioration of war, and in the cure of its evils. Killing 
is killing, and though the process can be rendered swifter and 
surer, the thing accomplished is not really at all better than in the 
days of Amraphel, king of Shinar, and Tidal, king of nations. 
But with cures and kindnesses the case is very different. It is a 
long way from a club to a Rodman gun; but it is much further 
from slaughtering or enslaving a prisoner, and leaving the wounded 
to die helpless on the field, to the Sanitary Commission and chloro- 
form. 

The moral advance is immeasurably the greatest; yet how vast 
is that of surgical science! It is about two centuries since it was 
not unfrequently believed that, by magic sympathy, salving the 
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edge of a sword or the point of a lance would medicate the wound 
it had made. The ancient modes and accompaniments of amputa- 
tion, again, were so barbaric as to be little more than tokens of 
good will. Thus, the surgeons of four hundred years ago would 
hardly venture to cut off a mortified limb at all except through the 
dead flesh ; which of course ensured the progress of the mortifica- 
tion. The reason was that they did not know how to stop the 
bleeding of the vessels when cut off in living flesh. When they 
did attempt this, it was by means sufficiently horrible. One re- 
ceived method was, to amputate with a red-hot knife, so as to sear 
the vessels. Another was, to mince and pick the flesh down to the 
bone, leaving all the blood-vessels until the last, and then to sear 
them at the moment of dividing them, with red-hot irons, or with 
strong acids or astringents ; or by dipping the stump into boiling 
pitch, 

Sometimes a hatchet or a chisel was used; one surgeon invented 
a powerful chopper, which struck off a limb with one blow; and 
another used to bandage the limb to be removed so tightly as to 
stop the circulation below it, when, after some months of gradual 
decay, the dead and putrid mass dropped off. 

In common with other civilized nations, we have advanced far 
beyond such horrible healings as these. Still more; even as com- 
pared with cotemporary nations far more experienced in war and 
better prepared for it than we, and who, moreover, distinguished 
themselves by vociferous and hypocritical outeries against the bar- 
barity of resisting—not of perpetrating—the Rebellion; even in 
comparison with these, the remedial and preventive labors and suc- 
cesses of the United States in the war have been very greatly su- 
perior, both as to beneficence of design and success in effect. 
Thus, the British army in the Crimea died of disease (not including 
deaths in battle) at the rate of two hundred and thirty-two a year 
in each thousand men—or nearly a quarter; so that four years of 
quiet encampment on British principles would exterminate their 
ownarmy. The French deaths there by disease were even more 
numerous, though their reports are contrived so as to hide the rate 
as far as possible. It was, however, about three hundred a year of 
each thousand men, or nearly one-third; so that a French army 
would perish by encampment in three years. But the deaths by dis- 
ease in the armies of the United States were in the first vear at the 
rate of only 48 7-10, and in the second year 65 2-10, to each thou- 
sand men; being from one-fifth to somewhat more than one-quarter 
of the British rate. 

The system of records and returns kept during the war, has 
resulted in the collection at Washington of a vast mass of reports 
and documents, and an extremely interesting and valuable surgical 
museum, together constituting materials for a “ Medical History of 
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the War,” which has been planned by the Medical Department, 
and which is in course of preparation for the press. It will be an 
invaluable contribution to medical and surgical science, from the 
very wide field of observation, thought, invention, and actual prac- 
tice which it will cover; and will also contribute a creditable mon- 
ument to the enlightened policy of our Government. 

“Circular No. 6” of the Surgeon-General’s Office in the War 
Department, a large quarto pamphlet of 166 pages, dated Nov. 1, 
1865, is a document issued “for the information of the Medical 
Officers of the Army,” and is a sort of outline or compendious 
view, in the words of the titlepage, of “the extent and nature of 
the materials for a medical and surgical history of the Rebellion.” 
A view of some of the more significant totals and results, and some 
of the more curious particulars recorded in this Circular, will con- 
vince even the lay reader of the greatness of the task which the 
Medical Department has accomplished, and of the interesting 
nature of the materials now stored in its repositories for the 
* Medical and Surgical History.” Even the professionally formal 
and reticent medical officials say that “the extent of these materi- 
als is simply enormous,” and that they are “an accumulation of 
amass of facts and observations in military surgery, of unprece- 
dented magnitude.” 

That strange, silent, visible record of agonies and deaths and 
escapes, called the “ Medical Museum,” is richer than those of either 
France or Great Britain, containing 5,480 specimens. There isalsoa 


very awful collection of photographs, and another, perhaps more 


horrids till, a specially sanguinary one of colored drawings of re- 
markable cases of fresh wounds and injuries, and the surgery of them. 
“The Museum now possesses,” says the exulting Sawbones, “ four 
quarto volumes, with over a thousand photographic representations 
of wounded or mutilated men.” The advantages of modern micro- 
scopy have also been made use of to some extent, and a consider- 
able series of preparations has been made by Surgeons Curtis and 
Kennon, which is the only micro-pathological collection of import- 
ance in the country. Some very successful experiments, with the 
help of suggestions from the well known ingenious astronomer, Mr. 
Rutherford of New York, and others, were also made, which have 
proved that photographs can be taken, showing objects magnified 
as they are seen through the microscope. This perpetuates and 
universalizes the power of the instrument; it is a verbatim short- 
hand report, so to speak, of its testimony, instead of a mere descrip- 
tion by the microscopist himself, and as the reporter very justly 
observes, “the time has arrived when the inability to photograph 
alleged markings” (on microscopic objects) “ will throw doubts on 
the correctness of the observers who have supposed they saw 
them.” This is a very interesting and important advance in the 
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connections of applied sciences, and will necessarily be of exten- 
sive value in the other fields of microscopic research. 

The mass of record matter on file with the Medical Department 
includes over 40,000 monthly regimental reports of sick and 
wounded ; consolidated classified returns based on these by the 
medical directors, and sent in after each engagement; general 
hospital reports of wounded men and injuries; a collateral array of 
case-books and special reports; the regular series of formal reports 
yy the medical directors of armies; individual narratives of obser- 
vations in active service, from members of the regular and volun- 
teer medical staff; reports of boards on surgical improvements, 
inventors and transportation; 17,000 descriptive lists of surgical 
cases; 4,200 reports from manufacturers of artificial limbs, of reeov- 
eries after amputation; and a large number of volunteered surgical 
essays and dissertations. All these are bound, arranged and 
indexed ; and a classification, arrangement and descriptive list has 
been made of the Medical Museum. The Medical History to be 
prepared by digesting and arranging this immense body of mate- 
rials, would occupy, it is calculated, five or six stout quarto vol- 
umes, 

There is an arithmetical estimate of the array of pain and hurt 
which has occasioned all this machinery of cure—a vain attempt, 
if it had been intended to express misery by numerals, The num- 
ber of wounded men in the French and English Crimean campaign 
was about 52,000; while our returns—very incomplete everywhere, 
and for the first year of the war not found for about half the regi- 
ments—enumerated a total number of 187,470 cases of wounds, and 
the actual total would doubtless bring the number up to a quarter of 
a million or more. The whole number of cases of sickness treated 
in the general hospitals during the four years of the war was more 
than a million, and the whole rate of mortality in these hospitals, 
including deaths from wounds as well as from disease, was the low 
one of 8 per cent., or one in every twelve cases, 

The principal reason of the success of our hospital system during 
the war is tersely stated in the Circular. It is interesting as a 
specimen of administrative common sense in our Government, and 
perhaps almost as much so by showing the utter Senselessness of 
the monarchie or aristocratic methods. ‘The Circular says, “ Never 
before, in the history of the world, was so vast a sy nem of hos- 
pitals brought into existence in so short a time. Never before 
were such establishments, in time of war, so little crowded, or so 
liberally supplied. They differed, too, from the hospitals of other 
nations, in being under the command of medical officers. Instead 
of placing at the head of establishments intended for the treatment 
of disease and wounds, officers of the line, who, whatever their 
other accomplishments, could not be expected to understand the 
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requirements of medical science, and who, with the best intentions 
in the world, might seriously embarrass the action of the surgeon, 
as was sadly the case in the Crimean war, and has been since in 
the English hospitals, our Government, with a wiser discretion, 
made the surgeon the commandant of the hospital, and thus, while 
holding him responsible for the results of its management, put it 
into his power to do much to make those results favorable. The 
medical staff can point with pride to the consequences of this 
liberal course. Never before, in the history of the world, has the 
mortality in military hospitals been so small, and never have such 
establishments so completely escaped from disease generated within 
their walls.” 

Aside from the pleasure of contemplating successful relief to 
human suffering, what a ridiculous exhibition is this of the wisdom 
of the European governments, who systematically and on principle 
put their business, by preference, under managers who do not 
know anything about it, and who select the lives and health of 
the flower of their young men, on which to exemplify the great 
administrative doctrine of “ How not to do it!” 

Among the curiosities which have been gathered into the Medi- 
cal Museum, is one collection of over four hundred articles ex- 
tracted from the gunshot wounds into which they had been driven. 
These include “bits of clothing and accoutrements, fragments of 
watches, coins, shoe-nails, teeth, etc.” Of a grimmer nature are 
the skulls and bones. Among these are some skulls with the balls 
that dismissed the soldiers’ souls split in two on the bone, the two 
portions still clinging where they lodged. There are several others, 
which show how the glancing stroke of a missile cracks or even 
breaks out a portion of the inner table of the skull, leaving the 
outer table sometimes without the least sign of injury. “The 
Museum,” says the Circular, with enthusiasm, “ possesses eight 
examples of that rare and interesting variety of gunshot fracture 
of the cranium.” Of the bones there are many strange instances 
of the persevering efforts of the vital force to repair injury, by 
mending fractures and covering ragged edges; but the greater 
number of them exhibit merely the harm done, and are cracked, 
splintered, pierced and crushed in every conceivable way. 

The records tell of some remarkable recoveries. There are noted 
187 cases of gunshot fracture of the vertebra, of which all but 
seven were fatal. Of these seven, six were mere fractures of the 
apophyses or projections from the spine, and in only one did the 
ball penetrate to the spinal marrow. In this case the ball and 
fragments of bone were extracted, and a year after the injury the 
soldier was reported “likely to recover.” Where balls passed near 
the root of the lungs, or where they remained in the lungs, re- 
coveries were very few, and only two cases are given of the latter 
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kind. It is less dangerous if the ball flies clear through the lung. 
Private Betts, Twenty-sixth N. J. Volunteers, was struck in the 
breast bya three-ounce grapeshot at Fredericksburg, and the bones 
and integuments so shattered and torn away that the arch of the 
aorta, close to the heart, was visible through the wound, and its 
pulsations could be counted. After some time he recovered per- 
fectly. Of thirty-two cases of gunshot wounds of the liver, all 
but four were fatal. There were some striking cases of recovery 
after injuries to the other abdominal viscera, and it is stated 
generally that recoveries after wounds of the large intestine were 
much more numerous than after those of the ileum or jejunum. In 
one case of perforation of the brain there was an entire recovery. 
The ball entered behind, a little to the right side of the head, and 
came out a little to the left of the crown, leaving a bridge of bone 
between, three inches wide. The brain protruded a little at the 
wound of exit, and there was a small swelling there four months 
after the injury. “There were no evidences of impairment of the 
cerebral faculties.” Only four cases of gunshot wounds of the 
heart are on record, all fatal, though one man, shot through and 
through the heart with a small pistol-ball, survived for twelve 
hours. 

Many interesting general conclusions are indicated by these 
medical records, sometimes confirming or contradicting existing 
doctrines, sometimes pointing toward new ones. Thus, wounds of 
exit, in cases of gunshot perforation of the cranium, are found to 
be larger than those of entrance. The reason given is, that the 
ball takes out with it some of the bone it has broken. It might 
have been added that its motion is slower then, and there must 
therefore be more breakage. 

On the subject of trephining (sawing out a circular button of 
skull), it is observed that it has been more successful than previ- 
ous experience seemed to indicate; and this critical and dangerous 
operation will apparently come more into favor. A noticeable sug- 
gestion is made as to the danger of wounds to the arteries ; as, the 
Circular says, “the dread of primary hemorrhage on the battle- 
field is confined to the inexperienced.” Most persons certainly 
believe that without speedy and effective stoppage by pressure or 
otherwise, the dividing of an artery is almost certain death. 
There were, during the war, 363 cases of “ traumatic tetanus,” or 
lockjaw, from perforating wounds; and 336 of them were fatal. 
There have been 21 amputations at the hip-joint, of which three 
were successful, the other 18 patients dying. It is stated that 
these three were doubtless, however, a clear gain, as they would 
have died without the operation. Actual cutting out and remov- 
ing of portions of bone was performed in 2,073 cases; including 
575 in which the head of the upper arm or humerus was taken out; 
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695 in which portions of the length of some one of the arm bones 

yas taken out; 32 in which the head of the thigh-bone was taken 
out, ete. In many of these cases loss of the entire limb was the 
only alternative, and a remarkable degree of mobility and useful- 
ness was retained in most of them. 

The use of anesthetics has been very extensive, chloroform hay- 
ing been given in at least 80,000 cases of field operations alone. A 
comparison of the returns as to 23,260 operations, shows that chloro- 
form alone was used in 60 per cent. of them, ether in 30 per cent., 
and a mixture of the two in 10 per cent.; and it is observed that 
“at the general hospitals the greater safety of ether as an anws- 
thetic was commonly conceded.” No fatal accidents from its use 
are reported, while there were seven from chloroform. In these, 
no sufficient cause for the deaths was shown by the examinations 
made. 

Reference is made to the different effects of round and conical 
balls on bone. The chief difference is, that the wedge-like action 
of the latter splits the bones much more than the former. A special 
and curious effect on the thigh-bone is mentioned, in some cases 
where the bone was struck by a conical ball, more or less crushed 
or cracked, and the bone also broken short across, two or three 
inches nearer the middle of its length. 

Wounds in the back can no longer be reckoned proof of coward- 
ice; 5,195 gunshot flesh-wounds alone, in the back, are recorded; 
enough to have branded a whole Greek army for life. The reason 
is, however, merely that troops have been often ordered to lie 
down under a shell fire, which, of course, exposes their backs—but 
cannot their reputations—to damage. 

Very few sabre and bayonet wounds are reported—105 of the 
former and 143 of the latter including nearly all those received in 
the first three years of the war. One-third of these, too, were 
given by sentinels or patrols, From Sheridan’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley came just twenty-five sabre wounds; from the 
battle of Jonesborough, in Georgia, thirty bayonet wounds, Posi- 
tive testimony is cited that after the first battle of Bull Run the 
rebels bayoneted several of our wounded as they lay on the field, 
of whom one received fourteen wounds; and similar atrocities 
were perpetrated after the battle of Fair Oaks. Later in the war, 
it is added, such cases were very infrequent. 

The “ Circular ” from which these particulars have been gathered 
is very neatly printed, and is illustrated with a considerable num- 
ber of excellent wood cuts and lithographs. The wood cuts are 
mostly of injuries to the bones, and are a “magnificently stern 
array.” Frep. B. Perkrys, 
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A* an artist and a lover of truth, I have long felt myself impelled 
f to make public certain facts which became kuown to me 
some years ago, but which have for several reasons been kept un- 
published until the present time, 

As the Corresponding Secretary to the American School of Ultra- 
Chinese Art, [ am now authorized to inform the public that within 
the past few years a most startling optical delusion has fallen upon 
mankind, ‘The sun shines to-day upon a world which to the vast 
majority of its inhabitants has undergone an essential change in its 
appearance, 

If the reader will close this magazine and examine the illuminated 
cover, he will see, printed upon light straw-colored paper, a design 
in green, red and brown. He is in error, so is the friend to whom 
he turns for, confirmation, so are the editors, the designers, the 
printer and the public. The brown and red parts of the design are 
respectively light-blue and dark-blue. The green portions and the 
paper upon which all is printed, he sees correctly, 

So important an announcement as this, will not of course be 
credited unless it is supported by abundant proofs. In order to 
establish my position, 1 must go back some years and relate the 
leading phenomena of this change in their regular sequence. In 
tracing the successive steps by which I have arrived at my present 
comprehension of the laws of color as they exist in the eye of the 
public, | shall find it convenient to quote from my note-book, in 
which I noted the various items of interest as they occurred, 

I must first state that for several years I have lived the life of a 
hermit in the wilds of the Adirondack region. My only visitors have 
been chance hunters and parties of Summer excursionists. In justice 
to myself, I must state that these visitors have always been wel- 
comed to share the shelter of my cabin, for it is not because [ama 
man-hater that I choose retirement from his society. Beside these 
chance visitors, I have, at intervals varying in length from six weeks 
to three months, instalments of supplies from the settlements. The 
more bulky of these supplies are brought during the Summer by 
boat and landed almost at my door. During the Winter it is a 
journey requiring both strength and courage to visit my cabin from 
the settlements, and I receive only mail matter and such light 
articles as can be brought over the snow. 

Throughout these years of seclusion I have been diligent, and 


with Nature alone for my teacher, I have, especially during the past 


three years, been drawing nearer and nearer to the true standards 
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of art, both in form and color. During my sojourn here I have 
visited ‘New York but twice, one visit being before the chromatic 
aberration of which Iam about to write took place. I have, how- 
ever, sent pictures regularly to the exhibitions, and as I subscribe to 
several of the leading periodicals and papers, I keep up with the 
general topics which occupy the attention of the public. Of course 
art matters are of great interest to me, and when I find any com- 
mendation of my pictures in the publications which I receive, it is 
doubly grateful to me here in my mountain solitude, while the mer- 
ciless and ignorant critic can only make me turn :.gain to Nature 
with a deeper faith in her teachings, and a more profound pity for 
him who knows not her charms. 

I will now quote from my notes ; 

JANUARY 20, 1863. 

It is now perhaps three or four years since I first knew of an ef- 
fort on the part of a few persons to establish in this country a school 
of art, which has for several years been creating a name for itself in 
England. It styles itself, or is styled, I can hardly tell which, the 
Ultra-Chinese School. The principles advocated by its followers 
seem to me to be the true ones, and I foresee for them a glorious 
future if they remain faithful to the doctrines which they profess. 
After a long attempt to master the rules of perspective and effect, 
light has at length dawned upon me with the advent of the Ultra- 
Chinese School. I here note my resolution to study and represent 


nature as I see her, unhampered by rules alike useless and incom- 


prehensible. . . . 
JUNE 21, 1863. 

It seems impossible, on looking at my drawings and studies of a 
year ago, that I could ever have looked upon nature with so careless 
aneye. Yet I remember that I then considered myself a careful 
student, and made what I called studies from nature of extended 
views. Now, after a few short months’ study on the true method, so 
far higher is my reverence for created things, that I find enough to 
admire and worship in the grass at my feet and the pebbles at the 
brook-side. Beyond these my eye now seldom wanders, and when- 
ever it does try to grasp an extensive prospect, it soon returns, 
wearied with its effort and glad once more to rest upon what it can 
understand. . . . . . 

These two quotations I have made to show the probable approx- 
imation of two events, to wit, the Chromatic Aberration, and the rise 
of the Ultra-Chinese School on this continent. 

JuLy 20, 1863. 

I have seen notices of a new periodical which is said to be the 
official organ of the New School. It is entitled “The True Path,” 
and I have written, subscribing to it. . . . . 
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DECEMBER 19, 1863. 

An unusually long time has passed without any news or frrival 
from the settlements, and I was beginning to fear that I should have 
to visit the nearest store for supplies, when, this evening, on return- 
ing from a walk, I found that a messenger had arrived and departed 
during my absence. On attempting to use the colors which he 
brought, I was surprised to find that mistakes had been made by the 
colorman in labelling the tubes of paint, the reds having been la- 
belled as blues, and vice-versa, This, of course, has occasioned me 
much inconvenience, but I have re-marked the tubes, and the colors 
appear to be in themselves excellent. Some combination of cireum- 
stances has, undoubtedly, caused this blunder. . . . . 

Immediately after the receipt of my mislabelled colors, I wrote to 
Knoehaus and Shandler, informing them of the carelessness of their 
colorists, and ordering a fresh supply, as the inordinate quantity ot 
red left me somewhat short of blue. This letter I sent by an Indian 
who passed my cabin bound for the settlements on Christmas Eve, 
1863. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1864. 

A singular thing has happened to-day, which I am as yet at a 
loss to account for. I was returning home from a tramp through the 
snowy woods, and saw from the top of a hill a mile or so from here, 
a brilliant red object in the sunshine at the door. I could not im- 
agine what it was until I drew near, when I with difficulty recognized 
a man who had formerly acted as my messenger, but whom I had 
not seen since he went to the war. My difficulty in recognizing him 
was not, however, due to his long absence, but to the fact that from 
head to foot he was dressed in red. His trowsers were a shade or 
two duller than his coat, and the whole effect was so singular that I 
almost fancied myself in the presence of a fifteenth-century heads- 
man. AsIam very averse to speaking of peculiarities in dress or 
person, I affected not to notice this remarkable costume, and after a 
talk about his war experiences, I asked him to stay with me until 
to-morrow, as his walk through the woods had been a hard and long 
one. This he agreed to, and we together set about getting dinner 
ready. 

In spite of my solicitude not to give offence, I must have looked 
askance at my guest, for I observed that he began after a while to 
regard me with some suspicion and to grow shy and silent. At our 
meal, frugal though it was, he unbent somewhat, and by the time 
that we had half finished our post-prandial pipes we were on such 
good terms that I ventured to ask him why he wore that particular 
style of garment. He replied that he had the clothes when he was 
mustered out, and had continued to wear them since. I then natu- 
rally inquired when the color of the regulation uniform had been 


changed. He said that it had not been changed since ’61, when he 
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enlisted. I of course expressed some surprise at this, but he, misap- 
prehending the cause of my wonder, said that nobody in the army 
wanted to give up the old blue, and for his part he thought that it 
was a very good color. It was evident, then, that he believed that 
he was dressed in blue, and for an instant I thought him a victim of 
color blindness, The reflection, however, that among the thousands 
of blue-clad soldiers, his singularity of costume could not have gone 
unnoticed, at once set me to thinking, and [ determined to test 
his perception of color further before he left. Accordingly, in 
the afternoon, as I was painting a tree trunk from the window, 
I showed him my palette and asked him to point out different 
shades of red and blue. He invariably pointed to red when 
I asked for blue, and vice versa, Greens, yellows, and purples 
he could distinguish, but when I asked him to select brown he indi- 
cated black as being nearest, but not his idea of brown. I told him 
that black and red mixed would make brown, and desired him to 
select a red to mix experimentally. He pointed out dark blue, and 


on my mixing it with black expressed himself satistied. 1 would 


have ended the conversation at this point, but my guest happened 
to be of an inquiring disposition, and proceeded to question me 
about the study on which I was at work, and about other canvases 
which I had tacked to the walls. In the course of his questioning 
he naturally discovered that colors which I called red were blue to 
him. His obstinacy at last annoyed me; and when finally he asked 
me in what color he was dressed, truth compelled me to answer that 
it was red, and I then told him that he must be color blind, explain- 
ing at the same time that it was not an unusual phenomenon. He 
muttered something about “ all the army being color blind too ; not to 
mention his folks at home ;” and then he kept silent for some time. 
Ife sat down, and for a while, regarded me curiously ; but as the sun 
sank toward the hilltops he grew restless and went out of doors 
uneasily, coming back two or three times as if he had something to 
say, but did not like to say it. At last he went out abruptly, and 
at the end of ten minutes, chancing to look out at the window, I 
saw him just reaching the top of the first hill toward the settle- 
ments, Stepping’ to the door I shouted to him to return ; but, to my 
surprise, he looked back and then vanished over the crest of the hill 
at the top of his speed. Half an hour later I climbed the cliff, and 
could see, by the light of the declining sun, a brilliant red speck 
making excellent time across the ice of Round Pond, three miles 
distant. 

I have just opened and examined the fresh supply of colors 
brought by my runaway soldier, and I find the same mistakes as in 
the last lot. 

Ferepsrvary 22, 1864, 
I have been reflecting upon the events of yesterday, and have 


oa 
Paw] 
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concluded that the repeated mistakes in labelling colors made by 
professional color men, and the coinci7ing mistakes made by my 
guest of yesterday, indicate something extraordinary. On making 
an effort of memory, and consulting my notes, I find that I have 
been aware of certain peculiarities in the dress of persons whom I 
have seen, For instance, the red shirts which have been the fashion 
among lumbermen and hunters have been superseded by blue shirts. 
The specimens of illuminated printing which have reached me on 
magazine covers, and in fly-leaf advertisements, have undergone 
changes. 
Marcn 8, 1864. 

I procured, some years ago, a glass prism such as opticians make 
for experimental purposes, and, after trying some experiments, I 
threw it into a box of old traps, not expecting to want it again. I 
have hunted it up to-day and repaired its somewhat damaged sup- 
ports so that it will now revolve on its axes as formerly. I 
have likewise prepared a little upright frame in which I can _ place 
bits of card-board and so cut off whatever portion of prismatic color 
I wish. Iam now ready to experiment upon the eyesight of my 
next available visitors, 

Marcu 9, 1864. 

Tried my prism in the sun this morning and it cast a beautiful 
spectrum on a sheet of white paper. In looking at it, however, it 
seemed to me that something was wrong, or, at least,strange. After 
along search I found an attempt which I made in water colors 
long ago tocopy the prismatic spectrum by actual matching colors. 
Of course it was infinitely short of the colors of sunlight, but it 
would answer my purpose, as I thought. On placing it beside the 
real spectrum I observed that the spaces occupied by the respective 
colors had changed, The space, for instance, occupied by blue and 
its modification was much smaller, and that oceupied by red was 
much larger than on my painted spectrum. This, however, I knew 
might be caused by a temporary or local state of the atmosphere. 

APRIL 20, 1864, 

I have just made an experiment upon the optics of a party of 
homeward-bound lumbermen, They were ignorant of colors, to an 
extraordinary degree. I at last shut off all the prismatic colors, 
excepting blue, yellow and red. These they readily distinguished, 
interchanging, however, blue and red, and disputing over the yellow, 
some holding that it was yellow, and others that it was flame color. 
As they were going away, I heard one of them say to his eompan- 
ions, “That chap has lived alone with his paints so long that he’s 
gittin’ luny.” “ That’s so,” said another, “did ye see them picters 
with red mountings into em?” Well, I have obtained considerable 
light from these men, and they are welcome to doubt my sanity if 
they choose. . .. . 
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It is needless to follow up further the process by which I finally 
arrived at conclusions which proved to be correct. A classification 
of items gathered from the lumbermen and from my own observa- 
tions led me to the following result. To the persons whom I had 
seen and conversed with, the colors of the prismatic spectrum had 
been inverted, That is to say, 

Violet had become Red, 

Indigo had become Orange, 

Blue had become Yellow, 

Green remained Green, 

Yellow had become Blue, 

Orange had become Indigo, 

Red had become Violet. 
To simplify this inversion and reach the fundamental principles of the 
change, take these two columns, and cancel in each all excepting the 
three primary colors; writing these again in two columns we find 
that— 

Red has become Blue, 

Yellow remains Yellow, 

Blue has become Red, 
which is precisely the way in which these colors were seen by the 
lumbermen, One final experiment I waited long to try, in order to 
satisfy myself whether the change which had taken place was a 
physical or cosmical one. I knew the order in which the colors ap- 
peared in the rainbow, and I saw in several instances that they re- 
mained the same; but I wished to ascertain if to others they were 
inverted. In July, 1865, 1 saw a rainbow while a party of excur- 
sionists were with me. I ascertained that to them all the order was 
reversed. This, of course, proved conclusively that the cause was 
physical; and that my own exemption from the delusion was the re- 
sult of some suspension of the law, I could hardly doubt. If the 
reader will notice the next rainbow which appears within his range 
of observation, he will see violet, indigo, and blue on the inner side 
of the arch. If he has any memoranda by which he can prove when 
he last saw the rainbow in its proper order, he will confer a faver by 
sending the date of the observation to the author, to be used in fix- 
ing approximately the time when the aberration began to take effect. 

At about the time that, by the help of the rainbow, I arrived at a 
definite conclusion, I began to find with pleasure that I was classed 
by the art critics as a promising member of that Ultra-Chinese 
School. I began also to suspect that the members of that school 
had, like myself, retained a true perception of color. In the Autumn 
of 1865 I read in the “True Path” the following notices, which I 
need not say afforded me the keenest satisfaction : 

We welcome with gratitude Mr. B, T. Sienna’s two charming pictures in this 
exhibition. The first represents a mudturtle on a log near the bank of a pond. 
The delicate feeling for nature evident in the entire work is especially noticeable 
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in the texture of the partially-dried mud of the bank. The water-washed log, 
instead of being that conventional gray color commonly seen in the works of 
our most celebrated artists, so-called, is of a pure purple, with a suspicion of scar- 
let in the shadow, which is entirely right. By introducing in his picture the 
cord which bound the turtle to the log, the artist has shown a fearlessness that 
deserves the highest praise. The second picture is as true in sentiment as in 
execution. A graceful group of mulleins is growing near the to) of a hill. 
The rich soil which clothes the red sandstone region with the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion which it supports, is most earnestly drawn and colored. We cannot too 
highly reverence the innate poesy of a mind which could conceive the idea of 
introdue.ng the feet and knees of the painter in the near foreground, as Mr. 
Sienna has most feelingly done. This artist, it may be interesting to know, 
has his studio in the wilds of northern New York, Some years ago, before the 
true path had been opened in this country, Mr. Sienna, after « long course of 
study under the so-called best masters of the day, resolved to confine himself to 
the study of Nature alone, and with that end in view, retired t» his present 
abode. That he has faithfully followed the light which was then given him, 
we may plainly see in his present immunity from the rules of perspect.ve and 
from the conventional coloring of most city studios. Mr. Sienna’s simple his- 
tory is in itself an overpowering argument in favor of the principles advocated 
by the “ True Path.” 

The reading of such truthful paragraphs led me to desire the ac- 
quaintance of these pioneers in the “ True Path,” and I accordingly 
wrote to one or two of them, and after having inaugurated a pleasant 
correspondence, I had the happiness of a Summer visit from one or 
two of the leading members of the school. At their earnest solici- 
tation I consented to visit New York during the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of the present year, that I might see the practical results of the 
chromatic change, for I found to my delight that, as I had surmised, 
the Ultra-Chinese School, with their adherents, were the only ones 
who retained the correct perception of color. Most of my journey 
to New York was performed by night, so that I did not see many 
results of the great change until I reached the city. As I stepped 
ashore from the Albany boat, I saw the policeman at the landing in 
a dark red uniform, and almost every person I met had something 
strange about his or her dress, 

Later in the day, when the more fashionable classes began to ap- 
pear on the sidewalks and in carriages, the most malapropos cos- 
tumes were to be seen. Blondes invariably wore reds and yellows, 
while brunettes rejoiced in the cool shades of blue and gray. The 
most peculiar effects were produced by the chignons, which almost 
all the ladies wore. As these were composed of alien hair, and dyed 
at that, I sometimes saw a bluish chignon, attached to a brown head 
of hair, or a reddish chignon with a head of hair which I should have 
called blue-black. Candor, however, compels me to state, that in 
many cases the hair of the head matched that of the chignon. 

I presently saw two elegantly-dressed females approaching, exhib- 
iting in their dresses the usual incongruities of color, at which I was 
curiously looking until I had nearly met them, when, involuntarily 
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raising my eyes, I perceived that their faces were of an indescribable 
olive-green hue, shading into blue on the checks, and cut abruptly by 
a blue line, where there should have been the red of the lips. The 
whole effect was so horrible, that I crossed the street at once to avoid 
a nearer view. 

Thus my whole sojourn in the city was full of the most singular 
sights. A blue-eyed friend, who had lost an eye in the war, now 
wears a glass one in its place; but instead of matching the natural 
eye which remains, it is a fine shade of crimson. Our national flag 
has interchanged the colors of its union and its stripes. Many brick 
houses are painted blue. I asked a policeman, when two cars were 
approaching, which was the Third Avenue car,-and he told me the 
red one; I inadvertently jumped on the one which was actually red, 
and in half an hour found myseif at some unknown up-town ferry. 
My former artist acquaintances were painting most atrocious pic- 
tures, and could not warmly admire those of the true school. Most 
happy am I, after a confusion such as I have described, which made 
me feel as if I was looking through a colored glass, to find myself 
away from the city, and once more surrounded by the truth of na- 
ture. Before I left, however, the Ultra-Chinese School was organized, 
so that we can begin in a systematic manner to lead back our fellow- 
men to their former condition. Knowing, as we do, our own cor- 
rectness, it is, of course, painful to see the errors of mankind. We 
have decided that our duty is, to paint Nature as we see her, and | 
am happy to state that our labor has not been without its fruits, 
Several of our pictures have been purchased by persons who truly 
desire to see nature as she is, and who, although they are not yet capa- 
ble of seeing the resemblance between Ultra-Chinese pictures, and 
Nature’s self, are yet willing to try and educate their organs of vision 
to the proper standard. Any who may read these pages, and who 
desire to join the company of those owning pictures that shall be a 
joy forever, may be set in the true path by sending their commis- 


sions to 
B. T. Srenna, Cor. Sec., U. C. 8. 





WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


By Resecca Harpine Davis. 


CHAPTER :XXXVL 
ISHMAEL, 


OCTOR BRODERIP’S few guests were gathered in the 

music-room when he entered and stood silently behind Mr. 
Conrad’s chair. There were cheerful lights and cheerful faces; 
two or three middle-aged men and women, who, having been once 
elected the surgeon’s friends, had the freedom of his house, and 
used it as their own. The air was moved by a low voice, sobbing 
out in a tone that hardly broke its silence—a lament full of un- 
hopeful, fitful complaint; one of those simple little airs which seem 
to hold the sad secret of every soul, and utter it audibly. Even 
old Conrad’s blind eyes were closed under their spectacles, and his 
clean-shaven jaws were a trifle paler as he listened. But Margaret, 
with Phil beside her, beat regular time to all its moaning, with her 
firm fingers on his freckled little hand. 

Broderip, greeting them all when the song was over with his 
usual ceremonious mannerism, passed her with a bow, without 
looking up, his lips moving but making no sound. During the 
song it had seemed to him that they stood alone in the world to- 
gether; that that terrible cry had torn out the secret of his love 
and showed it to her; and his heart beat naked, feeble and 
ashamed before her. When the necessary civil words were said, 
and they began to scatter in groups through the rooms, he stopped 
again by Mr. Conrad, with one hand on the back’ of his chair. 

“A poor negro patient, Robert told us, detained you?” turning 
his head back. “I hope you were able to satisfy him?” 

“T relieved the physical pain,” in a dry, unnatural tone. “ To- 
morrow I will give him more effectual aid.” He took up a goblet 
of water, and drank it. 

Mr. Conrad turned quickly, and put his hand on the then feverish 
wrist resting on his chair. “You are ill, Broderip.” 

“No; I never felt stronger in body than to-night.” 

But the old man’s blind face still turned on him with the sagacity 
of a listening hound. He made no comment, however, but leaving 
him presently, went into the library, where Phil was turning over 
for Margaret a portfolio of engravings, and, nodding back to where 
the surgeon stood, whispered anxiously, 

“ What trouble is in his face, Meg ?” 

53 
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Miss Conrad frowned impatiently, but did not lift her eyes. 
“ None,” she said, dryly, “ but dyspepsia, and the unhappiness of a 
man who is not sure of himself.” 

“So? Perhaps you are right; you’ve a keen eye, and your feel- 
ings don’t blind you,” with a tinge of bitterness. “ Youd turn 
the black spot in your father’s or lover’s heart to the light as coolly 
as that of your enemy; and your own, to be just to you, Meg.” 

She did not answer, but the wide mouth was set more firmly, and 
the eyes grew gray. “Iam not a hard woman,” she said, quietly. 

“Now that man’s wiry, sharp voice to-night,” continued her 
father, disregarding her, “may seem ordinary to you, but it’s the 
cry of one going down into deep waters to me. If it was any other 
man I’ offer my help. I’ve dragged in many a poor fellow ashore 
out of the slough—money troubles, or character gone—or them 
tidin’ out into the black sea, away from Christ, and the under-tow 
getting stronger and stronger. Under God, I’ve dragged them in,” 

“Why do you not offer your help now, then?” 

Conrad shook his head. “No,” he said, slowly, “no,” with an 
anxious distress in his good-tempered, vigilant face. When Brod- 
erip followed him, and came up beside them, he said nothing, only 
laid his heavy hand on the stooped shoulder. Miss Conrad did not 
turn her head. As she bent over the table or stood erect again, the 
folds of her dress swept against him. When he had curbed and 
denied himself for life, as he thought an hour ago, he had not 
counted on the reaction of seeing her again. He stood looking at 
her until the blood rose into her throat and face, and she turned 
with a shy, conscious smile. His own face was grave and unan- 
swering, his hands clasped behind him. He could have dragged 
her up where she stooped before him into his breast, never to loose 
her again. 

“Will you take my place as host, Mr. Conrad, and suffer me to 
see your daughter alone?” he said, gravely. 

“Surely, surely; she will go with you, Doctor Broderip,” grave- 
ly. There was something more than the tremor of a lover here. 
“Come Phil, let us find these people,” leaving them alone. 

Broderip led her across the room to an open gallery. His hand 
was on her arm; how white it was—white. His was another color! 
A few hours back and this woman was as part of himself; he was 
going to build a barrier between them which not even death could 
destroy. 

The gallery which they had entered was but a narrow porch, 
shut off from the gardens by lattice-work; he stopped at a door 
opening out, and let her arm fall, shivering from the contact. 
“Will you come outside?” he said. There is an impure smell in- 
doors, I fancy, to-night, and the fresh air is better for a sickly 
story, such as I must tell you, Miss Conrad.” 
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“T am willing,” she replied. But neither moved. Outside they 
would have lost sight of each other’s face. A lamp which hung in 
the roof above swung to and ‘fro, in the cool night wind that rushed 
past them through the open door, throwing broad, flickering shad- 
ows on the floor. Miss Conrad bent forward; there was no shy 
consciousness now in her face; she knew it was no whisper of love 
she had come to hear; the woman within her, whom no one, with 
all her surface bluntness, ever had known, looked out now from 
her strongly-marked features and gray, probing eyes, ready for her 
trial. But the gray eyes were moist and brilliant, the lips tender, 
the breath milky sweet that heaved her breast. Broderip saw 
nothing more. He stooped and took up one of her hands, looked 
at it as he might at a holy relic, and let it fall gently. What would 
she say when she heard his story? She was stronger than other 
women, if love could conquer prejudice. 

Then he cursed himself for the hope; a feeble, maudlin hope, and 
that he knew. 

In the moment they were there, one or two men inside noticed 
the surgeon’s small figure as he stood in the doorway, his lean, sin- 
gular face photographed yellow and sharp against the night, under 
his broad-rimmed hat. “A man to whom fortune had been per- 
versely kind,” they said, looking at the beautiful woman beside him. 

“We will go out,” he said to her, in the same dry, hard tone, 
leading the way. He did not offer her his hand; even avoided 
looking at her again. All the hunger and passion starved through 
his life rose in that hour, and fough against the resolution with 
which he had bound himself, as Samson against the green withs. 

There was but a low, half-moon that night, and the light it made 
on the wide spaces without was faint, and the shadows heavy. 
Even the flag on the peaked roof over their heads fluttered dim and 
unreal in the grayish-blue air. He led her to an open, grassy flat, 
where the light fell clearest, standing with his own face toward it, 
however, and hers in shadow, thinking that she would choose it so. 
But she sat down on a cedar stump, and drew her shaw] closer over 
her broad shoulders, turning her face barely up to his. He saw 
there what he had never seen before. She had been inscrutable to 
him hitherto, but he knew now that the key was in the lock, and 
his hand upon the key. 

“Once before, Miss Conrad, I asked you to listen to a story I 
wished to tell you.” 

“I know,” quietly. 

“You know what it was? You knew, then, perhaps ?” 

She did not blush; but she pushed the hair from off her temples 
with both her hands, her eyes avoiding his, her breath coming 
quick and hard. 

“It was in that little flower-closet, yonder,” pointing to where 
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the light and colors of the greenhouse shone hazily in the prevail- 
ing dulness. “There. I have gone into it sometimes as if it 
were holy ground, since that night. Fo save me. Because I meant 
to take on myself a lie for life.” 

She looked at him now. “ You intended,” she said, slowly, “to 
tell me that night that you loved me. That was no lie; you never 
were so true a man as when you loved me best.” 

“No, Margaret,” with a patient, sad smile. “And I never loved 
you so well, or was so near to reaching the manhood for which I 
have been struggling all my life, as to-night, when I mean to put 
you from me.” 

“ There is one word which it is but just for me to say,” said Miss 
Conrad, earnestly, rising and standing before him. “The answer 
I would have given you then, I would give you now. No action 
or word of yours since; no”—she hesitated—“no fact of your 
past life can change my feeling toward you.” 

He made a step forward, with breathless lips, and eyes that 
lighted dangerously, then drew back, raising his hand to command 
silence. She drew back, astonished and pale. Whether she had 
loved or merely borne with John Broderip, she had been used to 
regard him as weak-willed, akin to hysteric women; but she faced 
now the pain and decision of a stronger man than she had ever 
known, and it cowed her. 

“Do not tell me what your feeling for me was. No matter what 
the knowledge would be to me; some day you would bitterly 
regret that I possessed it.” 

She did not reply. The wind blew gustily past, flapping the 
spectral flag overhead. His voice, strangely altered, broke the 
silence. “I think you surmise what my history is, Miss Conrad, or 
you would not have hastened to hold out a helping hand to-night.” 

“I do, Doctor Broderip,” in a low voice. “I have done so since 
I first knew you. I think that at one time in your life you com- 
mitted a crime. There have been times when I knew the story 
was on your lips to tell me. I always knew that the day would 
come when you would trust me, and I should hear it.” She held 
out her hands, looking up at him. He took them; they slept in 
his with an utter quiet and trust; he stooped, his hot breath 
touched her forehead. 

“Margaret, if I came to you now, guilty, you would not take 
your hands from mine? Stay,” when she would have spoken. 
“Think one moment before you answer me.” 

Because she saw in his face that the decisive moment of life for 
both of them had come, Miss Conrad’s breath grew cool and even, 
and she met his eye w ith the straightforward bluntness of a man. 
When the time comes for her to die it is probable she will be most 
moderate and composed. 
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“Tam no judge. Whether I loved or pitied a man, no guilt of 

' his would change me,” she said; then stopping a moment, se 

added, as if the words were wrung from her lips one by one, “If I 

had been a man, and that side of my nature which has been kept 

hidden had been brought into temptation, Doctor Broderip, there 
is no crime which I could not have committed. None,” 

Her pure, noble face grew colorless as she said it, and she struck 
her breast as if she would have bared to him whatever foul possi- 
bilities lay there, known only to God and herself. 

He stood looking down at her, the pale, austere face in the 
shadow of the broad shovel hat he wore. “ You are honester than 
other women, and stronger. Your strength has made me fancy 
that you would break down the barrier between us. But that was 
folly. You will at least speak truth to me.” 

She put her hand up to her dry lips. “I will speak the truth. 
What is the barrier?” 

His self-control curiously returned to him. “Come with me, I 
have something to show you. I will tell you as we go,” bending 
courteously as he walked beside her along the narrow path. 

“T have committed no crime, Miss Conrad. My fault lies in 
that I was born below the level of humanity. What other men 
do from belief in God,I did to raise myself to their starting-point. 
I have worked hard to keep myself clean. I hoped,” with a bitter 
laugh, “to slough off the animal some day, and bring the man out 
from it.” 

“There is no poverty of birth, nor hereditary vice which could 
warrant such words,” she said, sharply. 

Broderip smiled. They stopped at a door leading into the oper- 
ating-room. He opened it. Nat lay asleep under the dully-burn- 
ing gas-light. 

He looked at her, drawing a long breath,as a man might who 
turns from the shore, and goes down into the unknown sea never to 
return, 

“It was a poor birth, yes. But there was no hereditary vice. 
My parents were clean, honest, pious Methodists. But they were 
black. The man lying yonder is my brother.” He stopped, rais- 
ing his hand to his forehead. “ What he is, Miss Conrad, I am. 
On the first of the year, a freed slave. Nothing more.” 

She neither spoke nor moved; although she stood close beside 
him, her face was hidden from him by her position. He waited ; 
the folds of her dress and heavy shaw! were still as if she had been 
a statue. 

“ Margaret ! ” 

He laid his hand on hers, which hung by her side. It was cold; 
a shiver crept over her powerful frame as he touched her. When 
she turned her head, her eyes were dull, and her face stony. 
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The door was closed on him. 

“Nathan! Nathan!” he cried, in a shrill, rasping voice. “I 
have my brother, I have my own people!” fiercely pushing down 
her hand that grasped him. “I would have married you if you 
had been a fiend from hell!” 

Miss Conrad stood quiet ; she saw that she was alone after a mo- 
ment, and discerned his thin, dark figure in the dusky light, lean- 
ing against a stone wall that barred in the grounds. Whether she 
suffered any pain beyond pity, as she stood there afterward, look- 
ing into the dully lighted room at the sleeping mulatto, only Mar- 
garet Conrad ever will know. It was a long time before she went 
to him. 

“Doctor Broderip, I promised to speak truth to you,” tapping 
gently on his shoulder. 

He turned, a sad, half-smiling patience on his face, which after- 
ward strengthened into its habitual expression. 

“T pray you to accept this disappointment with composure. We 
all have some cross of circumstance to bear. I would not whimper 
under mine,” with her old motion of putting her fingers on her 
blue, cold lips. 

“ You shouldered yours bravely,” seeing that he did not speak. 
“Tt was a man’s action—a man’s—and I honor it. But the gulf 
between us is one which God never intended to be crossed.” 

Already he perceived there was the gentle quality in her tone of 
one who makes an explanation to her inferior. 

“The prejudice against the black blood seems senseless to you, 
Doctor Broderip, but I would have to let my own out, drop by 
drop, before I could eradicate it,” with vehemence. “It is a thing 
which will exist while the two races endure. I cannot fight against 
nature.” ‘ 

“No, Margaret.” It was noticeable that since he had come out 
from his long-worn lie he had calied her by her first name; his 
tone had been that of one who stood on level ground with her. 

“Tt is better we should not meet again,” she said. 

“Yes.” He looked from her down the long, vacant strip of 
road that ran from the wall straight before him. Good God! how 
vacant it was! And long—long. Different from And then 
for a few moments he ceased to wonder or to think, and stood quite 
quiet, his mouth resting on the hand that clasped the rough stone. 
When he looked up she was watching him, her large figure drawn 
to its full height, her face bloodless, and her burning eyes, he 
fancied, accusing and implacable. Was there any irreparable hurt 
which he could have given to this strong-bodied, moderate-minded 
woman? He put the idle fancy from him. 

He drew out the string of shells she had given him, holding 
them up in the faint light before handing them to her, as a mother 
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might look at the toys of her dead child. ‘The day you put these 
in my hand,” he said, slowly, “I thought that it only needed the 
love of such a woman as you were, Margaret, to complete my work ; 
to wipe out all traces of the brute, and make a true man of me. 
He paused; there was a long silence, in which she watched him 
with the same stunned, unforgiving stare, but his eyes were fixed 
on the shells, that quivered and shook with a delicate pink light as 
he moved them. “There is not one of them,” in the same subdued 
voice, passing his finger over them slowly, “ not one of them that 
has not been to me the symbol of a thousand beautiful and tender 
hopes of that better life which I hoped some day to gain. They 
are all over now.” 

He let them fall into his palm, where they shone with a soft 
shimmer, and held them out to her, She looked at him steadily a 
moment, and then put them back, “Let them be a sign to you 
still. I will not take them back,” 

He did not understand her, but he thrust the silly toy away 
eagerly, as if something yet remained to him, There was a step 
on the grass and a voice humming some street song, and calling 
Broderip at intervals, 

“Where are you hiding, eh?” demanded Ottley, clapping him 
on the shoulder, “ Matters are stagnant indoors, You are going, 
Miss Conrad ?” 

“Tt is late; it is time my father was gone,” She looked at 
Broderip. He lifted his hat and stood uncovered. He thought that 
she would have held out her hand; but she did not, and neither of 
them said a word of farewell. But her eyes met his for a moment,, 
and she turned and went from them. Ottley stood rubbing his fat 
little hands, glancing from one to the other with a troubled face. 

“Can [ help you, Broderip?” he said, gently, a while after. 

“ Yes,” in a grave, composed tone, which surprised him. “I have 
been playing a miserable part, and it is time to layit aside. There 
is a man asleep in yonder room who is my brother. That will tell 
you the whole story, Ottley. Out of regard to the old friendship 
we have had, will you make it known for me? I would be glad if 
the meanest servant in my house would know my history to-night. 
Will you leave me alone, now, Ottley ?” 

Ottley took his hand and wrenched it, but Broderip neither felt 
him nor saw him go. His eyes were fixed on the woman’s figure: 
that paused in the lighted door. But without a look back-turned 
she went in and closed it after her. 

“Good night, Margaret,” he whispered, and leaning on the wall 
looked steadily through the night into the vacant road. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
THE COST OF VICTORY. 

“What you agoin’ to do now, suh?” asked Nat, timidly, his 
eyes wandering over the delicate china and glittering service, for 
the brothers had breakfasted together. Doctor Broderip glanced 
out into the pleasant morning, and back again. What was he going 
todo? The question was not so easy to answer. For the battle 
had been fought ; the victory won. Now, what remained ? 

Miss Conrad had stated the answer barely enough a few hours 
before. She came down to her father in her most royally sweeping 
purple robe, her black hair braided in a coronet about her head ; 
but the lynx-eared old man fancied that neither sleep nor tears had 
softened her eyes since the night before. “Margaret,” he said, 
abruptly, “I am going to Broderip.” 

She did not answer for a moment. “For what purpose?” 

“T thought ”’—sopping his forehead with his bandanna handker- 
chief—“ I thought—God knows, Meg, now’s the time to stand by 
him. I reckon you have not forgotten what we owe to him.” 

“Tt is not gratitude he asks,” with whitening lips, but pouring 
out his coffee with a steady hand. 

“T reckon old Hugh Conrad’s face is but little known here, but 
it is a white one, and I mean to go with him to-day to his hospitals 
and patients, The story is public already, and there may be 
askance looks or innuendoes from which I can shield him.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, the gray eyes dull in the white face, 
pressing her broad palms together; but he could not see her, and 
her voice was resolute and cold, as usual. ‘“ Who pauses to make 
innuendoes to a mulatto? You do not understand what this 
man is.” 

“Your comprehension was quick enough, Meg,” bitterly. The 
taunt fell as if om steel; she went through her part unmoved. 

“Father, it is as well this matter should be set clearly before us 
from the first. John Broderip is the son of a negro; there is not 
one of his hospitals or patients to-day would open their doors to 
him, if he assumed his old place; there is not a club, church, the- | 
atre or restaurant from which he would not be ejected like a felon; 
the academies of science or art, where he was a director, would ad- 
mit him only if he came as the servant of a white child; if he put 
a foot into one of these street-cars he would be thrust out with in- 
sult. No white man or woman would receive him to their table. 
If he married there would be no citizenship for him, no honor for 
his wife, no education for his children. ‘They are the one class 
which the law and the white man are privileged to trample under 
foot.” She had laid her hands on the back of a chair; the words 
came slowly at the last, as if strength or reason lagged. 
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“You exaggerate, Margaret,” said Conrad, rising. “John 
Broderip cursed to a fate like that! You talk like a woman!” 

“ Because I have not the eyes of a man. You have been blind to 
all that was before you. He will but share the fate of other mu- 
lattoes in this city—in all the North—as wealthy, cultured, sensitive 
as he.” 

“When did you cry out with pity for them before, Margaret ?” 

She drew herself to her full height. “Ihave no pity. The negro 
blood ” The white, powerful limbs began to shiver and tremble, 
as she put out one hand blindly, and caught by the wall. “The negro 
blood is—is abhorrent to me. I have broken silence on this mat- 
ter to-day, father, that you may never broach it again;” and then 
she slowly dragged herself from the room, while the old man as 
sternly made ready to go to his friend. 

“ Meg’s pithy,” he muttered. “But, time will tell—time will 
tell!” 

John Broderip, alone with Nathan, did not need to hear Miss 
Conrad’s mapping out of his life. He knew that. The knowledge 
and skill acquired in all these patient years lay dead weight in his 
hands to-day. Already some whispers of the absolute change 
waiting for him had penetrated indoors; covert insults from his 
servants, with a quiet assumption of superiority from the meanest 
of them. Miserable straws he might have called the signs of con- 
tempt of the whites which she threatened. Yet the wind that blew 
them was unconquerable and deadly. The strength and hope of 
many a struggling half-breed in the north had withered in it. He 
got up unsteadily, going to the broad sunshine of a window, look- 
ing back at the rooms, each of which it had been his hobby to form 
into a picture of form and color. What should he do with these 
treasures of luxury or art in this intolerable solitude to which he 
was hereafter condemned? What should he do with the habits 
and tastes which he had painfully gained? He looked at the yel- 
low skin of his wrist with a fierce loathing. It was an iron mask, 
that shut him in from all the hopes, the ambitions, the enjoyments 
of other men. 

Nat had shambled closely after him, in his eager wish to be 
respectful, and sat awed and embarrassed on the edge of a chair. 
The brother he had found oppressed him with a sense of inferiority 
as no master had ever done. It was not Sap, from the stables. So 
Nat’s heart went back, with a fresh sense of loneliness, to Anny 
and the boy. Broderip watched, speculatively, the bald, uncouth 
little man, with his cowed, homesick face, who had been drinking 
all of his life the bitter cup which he had raised to-day to his lips. 

“How have they borne it?” he said. “They have neither phi- 
losophy, nor records of a great past, nor coherence to work for a 
place among nations, as other oppressed people have had.” 
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“Dey’s got trust in de Lord,” shrewdly catching his meaning. 
“ Dar’s no whites like ’em for dat.” 

“In the Lord?” Broderip scowled up into the dark blue 
heaven as he turned, Last night he had served this God, if never 
before ; he had fought the good fight—-striven to be a true man; 
the result of it was that he proved his soul to be barred down into 
an accursed body; every means by which manhocd had growth 
closed to him. All through his educated life he had clung with a 
childish belief to some justice beyond man’s law, which should 
give to him and his people recompense at last. Now he had tested 
it. On this morning, when this world which he had made for him- 
self crumbled around him, no loss was so great as that of this 
shadow to the poor gambler and scoffer. 

He stood, his hands behind him, his quiet, questioning look of 
challenge still turned to the sky, when Nat spoke to him. “ D’ye 
think, suh, de Gov’ment ’ll give us a chance to go in de army ?” 

“Of what use would it be?” savagely. “Four millions of cow- 
ards, who have held their necks under the yoke so long without a 
struggle, are not likely to fight for freedom now, or use it when 
gained.” 

Nat drummed his fingers on his knees, and coughed anxiously. 
“T donno, suh,” he ventured at last. “Dey neber know’d dey was 
so great a people; de slave in M’s Jeems’ plantation neber had no 
way ob touchin’ de slave in Georgy. ’Pears to me when dey kin 
speak to each oder by newspapers an’ books, like de white men, 
dey’ll feel dere strength, an’ use it. Like de dead Lazarus, suh,” 
his voice rising: “him felt his knees, an’ his arms, an’ his head 
tinglin’ like, an’ know’d he was a whole man; an’ den de blood 
begin to run all ober de body, an’ he rose up an’ come out ob de 
grave where he was buried.” 

Broderip smiled. “Who would have thought to find you a 
political economist, Nat ?” 

“Tse much obleeged, suh,” with a perplexed look. And after a 
while, “I talked to de cullored people whereber de regiment or 
M’s Markle trabelled. Dar’s a few quiet men dat tinks dese things 
ober, an’ de rest follers dem, like ign’rant sheep afer de ram. I 
tink,” thoughtfully, “de reason dey don’t help work for dere free- 
dom is dey don’t know who to trust. Dey hears dat de Yankees 
Il sell dem down inter Cuba, an’ as fur dere ole marsters—well, 
dey knows dem,” with a laugh, “ Dey’d fight like debbils under 
a man ob dere own cullor,” after a pause. 

Broderip turned sharply, facing him. Nathan bore the searching 
look steadily. There was a meaning in the faces of both men 
which never had been put into words. “Dey calls M’s Linkum 
Moses. Moses warn’t a white man, an’ a stranger,” deliberately. 
“He wur a chile ob de slave woman, an’ he went an’ stole all de 
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learnin’ ob his masters, an’ den come back an’ took his people cross 
de riber inter freedom. His own people, suh.” 

The watchful face before him grew slowly peaked and gray, the 
delicate fingers clenched the table-edge like a vice, the thin body 
swayed to and fro, but there was speculation in the hazel eyes fixed 
on the mulatto. This the end of it? To leave his dainty refine- 
ment of life; to give up Margaret, in order to become a leader 
among the filthy black swarms of Bedford street, or of the fouler 
hordes of Southern field-hands? His head bent, his chin resting 
on his breast. Nathan could comprehend the nausea, and the cold, 
beaded sweat in the face, though he could go no further. 

“TI wish, fore God,” he cried, “ I’d stayed yander in Tennessee. 
T’se only fotched you down alongside ob me, an’ what’s de use ob 
dat? You wos comf’ble and rich, and plenty ob frens; and we 
cullored people kin git nothin’; ’pears as if God and man had 
turned agin us,” 

Which words were like a lever that raised the other half of 
Broderip’s nature to the surface, as he thought of them. The color 
began to come to his skin, yellow and thick; the brooding, dan- 
gerous rebellion of the mulatto to his eyes. He paced up and 
down, and presently stopped before Nat again. 

“Why need negroes whine for God or man to help them ? 
White men help themselves. You see what I have made of my- 
self; any of my people can do the same.” 

“You wos helped; you mean to help dem?” eagerly. “ You 
goin’ to fight for dem, suh?” 

“T?_I? I cannot tell, Nathan. Sit down; I want to hear all 
you know of—of my father,” and the two men sat down side by 
side. 

Just before dusk that evening, Ottley’s brisk, fat little figure 
crossed the verandah, and entered one of the low windows. “The 
ramparts are scaled at last!” shaking both of Broderip’s hands 
with a nervous laugh. “Conrad is behind me. We have been at 
the door twenty times to-day, with a dozen others. But I swore 
I’'d have you out of your burrow. Chilly to-day, eh? Heard the 
additional news from Poeotaligo? Bad! bad! Here’s Conrad,” 
stepping aside with a flushed face to make way for the old man. 

“ You are kind, gentlemen,” said Broderip, with a stately bow, 
his trembling hands behind him. 

“ Kindness is a word that hasn’t much meanin’ between you and 
me,” said Conrad, simply, sitting down. 

“My brother is here,” but turning he found, with a secret relief, 
that Nat had disappeared. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Conrad?” his physician’s eye awake 
on the instant to the bilious skin, and disordered breathing. 

“ How can I tell ? The liver, I suppose, as usual,” 
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“ A glass of dry wine, now—” his hand on the bell ; he sto pped, 
turning red and then pale. 

“T wish you would, Broderip. Iam run down, that’s true.” 

“ Where is Robert ?” blundered Ottley, as a black face appeared 
at the door. 

“Gone. The servants gave warning and I filled my house with 
my own people. The poor fools gathered round me with an ab- 
surdly clannish, affectionate pride,” said Broderip, with a pleased, 
unsteady laugh. 

“They'll have their Bruce, or their Tell—yet,” said Ottley. 
“Gad! what a hero they’ll make of him when he comes!” 

“T have no heroic ambitions, yet I have thought of doing some- 
thing for them. My road is blocked on every other side.” 

There was a sudden silence. Conrad put down his glass and 
turned his watchful, anxious face toward the younger man. 

“If they—if we,” his voice growing steadier, “ were allowed to 
strike a blow for our own freedom, I would feel that there was yet 
a standing-ground, and work for me, in the world.” 

Ottley’s tact failed him in this strait. Conrad turned away from 
Broderip with a look of half envy. “It is so seldom,” he said, 
gravely, “that God puts such a chance in the path of a man!” 

“ What chance?” 

“Not worldly greatness, though that’s included; but to be the 
leader of a great people out of slavery; out of the ignorance in 
which they’ve been bound! No man’s work is so high as that; it 
would be the old story of Greatheart opening the dungeons of 
Giant Despair!” with smothered fire in his voice. 

“T have no doubt the way will be opened to you,” said Ottley, 
who was by this time master of the dilemma, “Strong pressure is 
being breught on the President, I happen to know, to secure the 
enlistment of colored soldiers; and some of the best men in 
New York and Boston are crowding forward to serve as their 
leaders.” 

“Tt is not their place,” said Broderip, sharply. 

“ But there are so few colored men in your position,” said Con- 
rad, gently. 

“That is true! that is trae!” with a pleased fiutter. “I have 
drudged hard and long, Mr. Conrad; it is only just that some 
controlling work should come for me, and that it should be for my 
people.” 

The gulf between the white man and the black was bridged 
over; how, it did not occur to Broderip to question until they had 
left him late in the night. Then he wondered if a few friendly 
words could have so changed the face of the world to him. He 
walked about restlessly, thinking of the four millions of wronged, 
degraded souls, waiting for help. The work which he had turned 
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from with loathing in the morning seemed to him fit only for the 
hands of the pure, holy Christ. Who was he to undertake it? 

It began to rain; a slow, steady drizzle, blotting out the stars, 
and giving one that homelike, indoors feeling. But Broderip 
threw open the door into the outer air, as if stifling for breath. 
The night and rain seemed to keep him from his work ; his head 
ached, his blood burned hot and strong. To think of the years in 
which his people had cried for help in vain, of the souls he might 
have led into daylight, the chains he might have loosed with bis 
squandered money! His old father, that he had suffered to drag 
out his last years on the rations of a toothless dog! If the morn- 
ing and his work would but come! He thought, as he came in, and 
prepared for bed, his countenance growing simple and eager, that 
it was almost certain that Miss Conrad thought his coming work 
as noble a one as did her father. And, after a while, lying still in 
the darkness, with the rain beating against the window, he won- 
dered whether, when the work was done, and well done, and he 
came back, white men would still remember their old prejudice. 
Whether ? and a slow, tender smile gathered on his face before 
he slept, quietly as a tired boy. 

Going home that evening, Ottley took Mr. Conrad to task. 
“Were you mad? Broderip’s lungs would not bear a single cam- 
paign.” 

“T know it. But the plan was already present to him as 
drudgery. I only spoke truth, when I lifted it into heroism. Good 
God, sir, the man was like a healthy animal forced into an ex- 
hausted receiver, and dying for want of air. When he stood up 
this morning, calling himself a mulatto, what place had this world 
kept for him ?” 

“Well, well, Hugh, have done with it! I can’t force Broderip, 
in my own mind, into a negro, If I could Let’s drop the 
subject. Nothing has so upset me for years. I confess I have the 
prejudice of my class.) Who was that young officer with you this 
morning ?” 

“His name is Markle.” 

“A friend of Margaret’s, eh? I fancied it,” anxiously, for 
Ottley took an interest in the love affairs of the young girls about 
him, and was eager to see them well married. 

Mr. Conrad’s face grew anxious also. “ No,” he said, sharply, 
“no.” For he could not so soon forget that all the world had 
turned its back, witheut cause, upon the little man in gray, yonder, 
and that it had fallen to Margaret’s lot to deal to him the hardest 


and decisive blow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE TRUE PRINCE. 
Durrne the few weeks which follgwed, Ottley was unceasing in 
his attentions to the wounded young Lieutenant. He was apt to 
hold on to an idea obstinately ; and once having made up bis mind 
that Miss Conrad’s and Markle’s lives would run smoothly in one 
groove, he eagerly set about clearing the way to do it. There was 
achange in the girl that he did not like: she sat silently at her 
work, looking day by day more sallow and old: there was a fierce 
glitter in her eye new to it: her good-humored bluntness had 
become bitter and aggressive. 

He hinted to the young fellow (with whom by dint of his persist- 
ent friendliness he had become intimate) that these symptoms were 
all favorable to his suit. 

“Women are the most deceptive of all Nature’s handiworks,” 
he said. “When the husk is roughest the kernel, maybe, only is 
hiding its sweetness for you.” 

Markle smiled, doubtful yet pleased. His love, he thought, 
should some day warm and mellow her life as the sunshine the 
fruit, in spite of herself. 

They were passing Broderip’s grounds at the time: Ottley came 
daily to drive the young officer out. 

“T would give much to meet that man, Broderip,” said Markle 
suddenly. “There are some words which it would be better for 
us both were spoken before he goes,” 

Ottley flecked his horse with the whip once or twice with an 
annoyed look before speaking. “He meets few strangers now.” 
I contrived that it should be so. I want to shield him, as far as I 
can, The fact is—frankly, I never realized until in his case, how 
deep is the instinctive revulsion to men of color when they threaten 
equality. 

“Tt is damnably unjust!” hotly. 

“T know it,” with a shrug. “But what can you do? I have it. 
I never understood either, before, how it reacts on them—how even 
our affability to.a man like Broderip becomes an insult. Most 
mulattoes, if you notice, have a guarded, morbid look as if expecting 
a blow the next moment. Yet I never knew the Doctor so cheerful 
or healthy in temper as now. Well,” in answer to Markle’s in- 
quiring look, “I suppose, because his disguise is off. When a man 

takes up his ill fate and makes the best of it, it generally ends by 
bringing out all the strength that is in him, like a fellow training 
with a weight. Broderip has committed himself wholly to the 
cause of the negroes. He has been collecting and drilling them to 
take with him into the colored regiments which are bein 


@ mustered 
into service in Carolina.” 
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Markle drew a long breath. “ He gives up all ties here?” 

“Yes. The old Quakeress who educated him, and a boy whom 
he had adopted, he has provided for as if they had been in fact his 
mother and son. He leaves ayple funds to carry on his many 
private charities. Iam trustee. I think it cost a hard struggle to 
part with Phil, but it was better for the child, you know. I'll 
manage that it shall not be known at his school that he is supported 
by a mulatto. Boys are cruel little devils to jeer each other.” 

Markle gave an impatient movement. “Yes, yes! But caste, 
prejudice—you see. Most whites argue no further on the right or 
wrong of the question than to say—‘a nigger’s a nigger.’ I think 
Broderip acted rashly in cutting every tie that bound him to them, 
and throwing his lot in utterly with his people.” 

Markle was silent for a moment, “I must see this man,” he said 
resolutely, “Idon’t think that what I have to say to him will 
seem an insult.” 

“ As you will,” Ottley replied dryly. “I will call on my return 
and tell him to expect you this afternoon.” He did so, and, anxious 
to smooth the way for his young friend, gave Broderip a slightly 
exaggerated sketch of his bravery, ability, etc., adding that he was 
an old friend of Mr. Conrad’s, “and something more, I fancy, of 
his daughter’s.” It is enough as you know, to say of him that the 
old Methodist approves him; for he is as cleanly in his instincts as 
one of his own greyhounds and has as keen a scent for taint in 
other men.” 

“ Yes.” 

Broderip was fastening a print in its frame which had been 
taken from the dismantled wall. He did not look up from it. 

“He will be here to-day, then,” said Ottley, rising and pulling 
on his glove. “Miss Conrad has spoken of you to him, doubtless, 
‘* By the way,” stopping short, “there’s a curious likeness between 
yours and Markle’s characters, though he is a commonplace, out- 
spoken fellow. But the likeness is certainly there. It may have 
been that which made Margaret so friendly with you; eh? So 
friendly that I used to fancy that she would turn the heart of stone 
you had for women into a heart of flesh. But she only looked 
through you at him, probably.” 

“Jt is probable.” Broderip turned, and hung the print up on 
the wall again, and stood, not looking at it but keeping his back to 
Ottley. It was a coarse engraving of Christ bearing the cross, 
remarkable in that the painter, instead of the usual face, had drawn 
one homely and strong, with a man’s passions and a man’s triumph 
over passion in it. 

“T thought,” said Ottley, “you intended leaving only cheerful, 
encouraging pictures on the wall? But perhaps you have changed 
your mind about giving the house as an orphan asylum?” 
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“No, I have not changed my mind.” 

“That is not the idea of Christ J would give to a child,” doubt- 
fully, “there is more of the man than the God in it.” 

Broderip smiled. “How to beg man—that’s what we want to 
know—not how to be God.” 

Ottley told Mr. Conrad afterward, that Broderip looked at the 
picture as if it were a real man who had spoken to and counselled 
him. “TI always thought, if Broderip was allured into any church, 
his fine, sensuous instincts would have led him to the worship of 
the Virgin and saints. But the coarse reality of pain in this man’s 
face seemed to have had strange power over him in these four 
weeks of solitude. I cannot divine what Markle’s business is with 
him, eh?” 

Mr. Conrad made some grave, evasive reply; Margaret, sewing 
by her window, raised her head to listen, but her pale, full lips 
were relaxed, and her unlighted eyes vaguely wandered up and 
down the road as if the air that came to her had no living breath 
in it. 

It was but an hour or two before dusk that Markle rang at the 
great hall door of Broderip’s house. He never had known the man 
or his home; yet he looked about him with a sense of indignant 
pity. Vans stood at the outer gate which they were loading with 
furniture. The greenhouse roofs gaped open, showing the bare 
plank shelving where there had been beds of color and perfume. 
The garden flowers were trampled down and strewn over with 
straw and broken crockery. The doors of the inner rooms swung 
ajar to and fro, disclosing carpetless, dusty floors, staring windows, 
grates filled with smouidering ashes. Irish porters and negroes 
jostled each other, spitting tobacco juice over the floor, and swear- 
ing as they carried out books, pictures, statues: all the poor little 
surgeon’s household friends, dead and buried henceforth out of his life 
forever. Admittance was not so easy, Markle found. The black 
servant, who opened the door, turned doubtfully to a red-headed, 
sandy-faced young man who walked nervously up and down the 
hall, a self-appointed sentinel. “Mr, Farr, kin dis gemman ? a 

“Your name, sir?” said George Farr, sharply, “ Doctor Brod- 
erip receives no patients.” 

“My name is Markle.” 

“You were to be admitted then,” with a bow, motioning him to 
a closed door. It was a long narrow room which he entered, 
through which the rays of the setting sun struck redly: here and 
there were piled chairs and book-cases, ready for removal. Near 
the door there stood a table of Fiorentine mosaic, and on it a salver 
heaped with trifles belonging to a lady’s work-table; the gold 
sci-sors and stiletto had fallen on the floor, a heap of laces dragged 
down over a bust of Psyche pure enough to guard a woman’s 
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chamber. Markle stopped short and looked down at them, his hol- 
low cheeks growing scarlet. 

These were some of the petty ways in which Broderip had made 
ready to welcome his bride: last night he had taken them from 
their hiding place to burn, and then, with his keen sense of honor, 
thrust them from him thinking that he had no right to keep even 
his memory of her sacred, and watching while a greasy porter 
hoisted the basket that held them on his shoulder, and went whist- 
ling down stairs. He had suffered them to stand there all day 
uncared for. 

Now, Markle could not know this, yet he guessed enough of it to 
send the blood curdling sharp and cold through his veins. Look- 
ing up he saw the man he came to meet standing by a table, his 
baffling hazel eyes reading his face. He waited composedly till 
the Lieutenant came near and named himself, then bowed gravely, 
and with a smile of apology turned again to the man to whom he 
had been talking. 

sut Markle, when his eyes were removed, drew a hurried breath. 
“He knows what Margaret Conrad is to me,” he thought, and felt 
that he was to meet an enemy in the next hour such as he had 


never known before. 

“But I was honest in coming here,” thought the Western boy, 
strengthening himself and watching his antagonist shrewdly. 

The wiry little figure of the surgeon leaned indolently with one 


hand on the table, on which some account books lay open, a bill 
with the ink yet wet beside them, which the man to whom he was 
talking, had just thrown angrily down; a long-jawed, long-nosed, 
plausible fellow, whom Markle afterward knew as a broker on 
Third Street. 

“No law would sustain such a charge!” he reiterated, in a loud, 
hoarse voice. “It is extortion, sir—extortion !” 

“Probably,” said Broderip, suavely, with a quiet, amused smile. 
“T have no objection to that term. But the law will give you no 
help, my friend. There is no rule to limit my charges.” 

The man buttoned his coat with a volley of muttered oaths, 
among which mingled a jeer at his folly in “ looking for the honors 
of a white man.” 

The surgeon turned sharply and met him with a cool laugh, 
louder than was usual with him perhaps. 

“ A month ago, Proctor, I would have had your money to gratify 
my whims—to buy a print, maybe, or a cask of wine. Now that 
print and wines—all I have—are going tv equip the regiment with 
which I march, I will not spare you. It is a colored regiment, as 
you may guess. Ill spoil the Egyptians !” with a fine sneer. 

He turned, leaving the man to find his way out as he could, ap- 
parently deaf to his muttered abuse. When his eye fell again on 
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Markle he stiffened himself involuntarily, and drew back with the 
coldest sign of recognition. 

“ Your time is short, Doctor Broderip,” said the young man, in a 
husky tone, coming forward and leaning his palms on the table ; 
“and I, more than any man, may seem to you an intruder.” 

The little man opposite had mechanically lifted, and brought a 
chair for him, the largest and easiest he could find. He was an Arab 
in his sense of hospitality; but he could not force his lips open to 
utter a word, This was the man who, some day, perhaps, would 
be Margaret Conrad’s husband; it was her love for this man that 
had made her forbearing and kindly toward him, fancying a like- 
ness between them. 

He did not hear the young man’s stammering effort to be at ease ; 
drew back into one corner of the fireplace, a thin, gray, insignifi- 
cant figure; his hands behind him, his chin thrown up, his face in 
shadow, but for the stealthy, passionate eyes that followed Markle’s, 
silently measuring himself against him in body and mind. Now, 
Broderip’s perception of character was keen ; he knew, at a glance, 
the difference in power in himself and his rival. Yet a defeated, 
shrunken look came slowly into his countenance and over his whole 
figure, as he looked. 

He was but a mulatto before Markle ; he cowed before the white 
skin and Saxon features of the man. Poor weapons, perhaps, but 
with them alone his whole life had worsted, soul and body hewed 
to the ground. 

His tone when he spoke was grave and authoritative. “ My time 
is short, Lieutenant Markle. May I ask your errand at once ?” 

Markle remained standing; it seemed to him that the unconven- 
tional words he had come there to say would be easier spoken on 
his feet ; but he was miserably ill at ease, and hesitated uncertainly. 

“T am aware,” said the surgeon, after waiting a moment, “ that 
my brother owes his freedom to you. I am grateful to you.” 

“I did not come here to beg for thanks,” with a slight decisive 
motion, as if he had determined on the mode of attack. “ Nat 
gave me my life; we’re on the square. There’s no relation between 
us but that of friends,” 

Broderip lifted his hand suddenly to his head, and dropped it 
again. “ Your relations are with me, then?” 

“Yes.” 

They faced each other in silence fora moment. Markle’s enthu- 
siastic face grew red; he took a step forward. “I came here, Doc- 
tor Broderip, to speak of a matter which lies between you and me 
alone in life, but I would like to tell you first how hard all this 
seems to me,” motioning to the ruined home about him. “I know 
what you gave up voluntarily rather than live a lie, and I'd like to 
say to you how I—how every honest man honors and recognizes 
the heroism of the deed.” 


’ 





’ 
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Broderip bowed silently, the color leaving his tight-shut lips. 
“Tf you had been my own kinsman,” the young man went on, 
hotly, “I could not have been prouder than when I knew poor Nat’s 
brother had played his part so nobly. Whatever cause of ditfer- 
ence hereafter may lie between us,” his face changing, “I wish you 
to believe me sincere. in this. I would be glad if you'd take my 
hand,” holding it out suddenly. “I am going back, when I am 
strong enough, to strike another blow against slavery, and if you 
will permit me I will exchange into your regiment and fight side 
by side with you. I have enough of the lion instinct to know the 
true prince wherever I meet him,” with a smile. 

* Under the mulatto’s skin?” But he held out his hand, with a 
nervous laugh. 

“There is no private reason which need come between us in our 
outdoor life?” anxiously. “ None that ought to prevent our being 
soldiers and comrades?” 

Broderip did not reply, but the kindling light began to fade in 
his eye, and the guarded look returned. 

“T am a blunt man,” resumed Markle, tapping his boot with his 
cane. “My course in speaking to you may seem indelicate and 
rough, but it is my habit to be open in all business relations, and I 
know no reason why the same frankness shoald not be observed on 
points which touch us more nearly.” 

The surgeon looked up startled, a fierce scorn on his mouth. Miss 
Conrad’s name, even in casual mention, had rarely passed his own 
lips; was he to listen now to this man discuss his triumph or 
chances with her as he would a speculation in oil ? 

“T know no subject open for our argument, Lieutenant Markle,” 
he said, rapidly. “I ask no man’s confidence. For myself—des- 
pite of your cordial recognition—there is a great guif between us. 
No matter what my wealth or culture, the very pity in your face 
defines it. Iam Cainan. Eh, do you see?” with a subdued fierce- 
ness. “Cainan; a servant in the tents of my brethren. But you 
have no right to cross the gulf. The very slave in the cotton-field 
is permitted to hide his poor fancy of a home, and keep a decent 
covering over it,” crossing his arm over his chest as he spoke. 

“God forbid that I should drag open your heart or mine!” said 
Markle, gently. “I did not come here to chatter idly of this 
thing.” He turned his black-visaged front to the window, the 
stern eyes and colorless jaws testifying to his sincerity. “Under 
God, nothing has taken such deep root in my nature as my love for 
Margaret Conrad. Nothing ever will again. What a man might 
do to win her, I would do. But,” and he faced Broderip boldly, 
“T came to ask you a question. I meant to take no dastardly ad- 
vantage of you. I came and spoke openly to you at the risk of 
being coarse and intrusive. I leave it to your honor. If you have 
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any hope of marriage which you have delayed in order to serve 
your people, I will put aside the thought of her forever. I ask 
you because I would rather learn it from you, than put her to the 
pain of wounding me.” 

“You forget what I am,” said Broderip, slowly. “She never 
will be my wife.” 

The white man’s face flushed crimson, ‘Then you give up your 
claim ?” eagerly. 

There was no answer. Broderip’s figure stood between him and 
the window, the hard, ascetic face turned toward the darkening sky. 

“Ottley told me,” in a rapid, excited tone, “that you were a 
man who did not care for women. Yet it is no wonder I feared 
you—lI can see what power you would have. And I’m but a dull, 
awkward fellow!” with a nervous laugh. “ All work, work, and 
prose. But I can make her a happy, comfortable home.” 

Still no answer. The silence of the man brought a chilly doubt 
into Markle’s triumphant face. He stopped abruptly. After a 
moment, he came to the window and touched the surgeon on the 
sleeve. “Doctor Broderip,” the boy’s voice had changed strangely 
to one old and grave, “I mistook you! You did not give up all 
chances in life the other day? You have a claim on Margaret 
Conrad.” 

“T have a claim.” 

“When you come back from the war—” 

It was still a young face that turned to Markle, but the patience, 
the sense of irreparable loss in it, awed him in his heat, and made 
him dumb. 

“T will never return from the war,” said Broderip, quietly. 
“ And I gave up all chances in this world. Except the great work 
of serving my people,” his eye lighting for a moment. 

The dusky light darkened about them as they stood silent side 
by. side. The figure of the surgeon grew indistinct to Markle. 
But he saw him put out his hands into the twilight, irresolutely. 

“T may never see Margaret Conrad’s face again,” he said. “ But 
she will never marry you—she will never marry another man. I 
think there ig somewhere a world where my color will not keep me 
from her.” 

A day or two afterward Markle told old Hugh Conrad of it. 
“T could not say a word to that,” he said. “It was as if a woman 
had looked up, and cried for pity. Though a shadowy arm like 
that stretched out would be no bar in my way. Love and mar- 
riage are for this world, of course. I bade him good night, and 
vame away. Ihope he knew by my face that I understood hin— 
I hope he did! I’m but a dull fellow with words. I will not see 
him again till we come to the battle-field: we can be comrades 
there with no thought behind.” 
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Broderip, left alone, stood by the window till the stars came 
out, glittering like steel points in the dark blue. Then he turned 
to the man’s face on the wall. A childless, wifeless, homeless man, 
of birth as poor, and skin as dark as his own, who had gone down 
into the dregs of the people, giving up a man’s whole birthright to 
lead a great reform, to cleanse the souls of imbruted men and 
women. By that light the mulatto now-a-days read the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Imperceptibly, this carpenter’s son, whose 
visage was more marred, and whose life was more heroic than any 
other man’s, was actually growing a more live and kindred fact to 
him than any of the white race that cast him off, or his brother 
negroes yet under the yoke. He often stood when darkness came, 
as he did now, before the coarse print, his forefinger on it, his eyes 
contracted on the face, asking it questions through the shadows of 
eighteen centuries; his eyes contracted, and wet sometimes, as no 
human being had ever seen them, asking, as of one who had borne 
it, “ Was it an easy thing to be trodden under foot of every man 
without a cause? what was this fora man—a man to do in the 
world, to live wifeless and childless ? where was the recompense ?” 

John Broderip turned at last fromthe print into the lonely discom- 
fort and vacancy of his home. He would follow this man in his work ; 
he, too, would help to lift a degraded people out of their slough. 
Ile stretched out his hands, opening and shutting them with a slow 
smile, and then waited to speak cheerfully to Nathan and some 
negroes who came through the hall, But under all, there was a 
dull wonder if his work or his people were indeed worth to him 
the wife and children he had lost ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘SCONE WITH HIS KIND.’’ 


Jox Burry came up to Captain Knox’s tent one evening before 
drum-call with a letter in his hand, “ Here’s mention of Nathan 
at last, Cap’n. This here letter,” tapping it with his finger, “ was 
written last November, and here’s June, and it’s just come to hand. 
Dang the mails! Nat went with his brother to jine a colored reg- 
ment. Where is it?” poring over the page. “ Rossline usually 
writes fair enough.” 

“ Doctor Broderip, with his party of negro recruits, started for the 
seat of war yesterday. Although they were called into the service 
by the Goverment they were not allowed to wear its uniform in the 
streets. The white regiments, as you know, went out with arms, 
and banners, and music; but these poor fellows huddled along the 
pavement as if going to their daily work, and their shuffling, and 
gait, and subdued look never told the story of their wrong half so 
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powerfully to me as now when they were raising their own hands 
to right it. Doctor Broderip was with them; the same gray, still, 
austere figure as when in his own drawing-room. I fancied that 
his face was sallower, and the mulatto features seemed more plainly 
marked. I couldn’t forget, as he stood on the prow of the boat 
after they had embarked, looking up into the darkening city, that 
he left all his life as a white man behind; that, after his long strug- 
gle out of slavery, he was going back now to his race to take their 
fate on him again. There was not a word of kindly cheer for him ; 
the very evening was gray and dull, the wharf was nearly vacant; 
but I scarcely regretted shouts or popular clamor for him. I fan- 
cied they would hardly have touched his pain or his triumph. I 
Was in an open carriage with Mr, Ottley: that dull, silent Margaret 
Conrad was with us, and her father. Mr. Ottley had turned the 
horses suddenly to the wharf, saying, ‘We shall be just in season 
to see Broderip for the last time; you all wish it?’ and drove on 
without waiting for an answer. Miss Conrad shivered as if she 
dreaded the night wind from the river; but Idid not heed her. She 
is not like a woman to me, but a dangerous, lawless man in an iron 
mask, I could not turn my eyes, though, from the pale, high-bred 
face in the twilight beside me, and the shut lip. I could not tell 
what terrible cry they would utter if they opened. Mr. Ottley 
called cheerfully to Doctor Broderip, but he did not hear him ; he 
was thronged about with blacks. ‘See them crowd him, said Mr. 
Ottley with disgust ; ‘to think what be might have been, and how 
he chose to herd with these wretches.’ The surgeon saw us at that 
moment, and, coming forward, leaned over the deck, his hands 
clasped behind him, and looked down ; he made no gesture of greet- 


ing ; his eyes were fixed on Miss Conrad’s face. She turned slowly 


round as if she were magnetized, and lifted her gray eyes to his, 
She made no sign or motion, though he watched her as the boat 
floated out and down into the darkness. Then I saw him stand 
erect and put one hand out slowly and gravely, the palm toward 
the land. Puny little man though he was, with his negro kinsfolk 
behind him, it was a grand gesture of farewell. When the boat 
was gone we drove away in silence. I cried, as any woman would, 
but Miss Conrad sat immovable as iron. ‘If I were a man,’ I 
said, when I could speak, ‘I would ask no better fate than to tight 
at his side Then she turned on me, ‘ He is a negro,’ she said, 
‘Nothing can make him as other men.’ ‘I took heed to the tones 
of his voice,’ her father said, without heeding her; ‘ there’s a ten- 
der human softness in them that’s new. I think the animal is most 
sloughed off of John Broderip. I think this sacrifice for his people 
IL bring out the man in him more’n any selfish love for a wife Or 
home would have done. He was half beast before, in his own no- 
tion ; but, curiously enough, it’s through his negro blood that hu- 











manity’s got hold of him. 
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He’s one with his kind. His brother 


was with him,’ ” 

“That’s Nat, you know,” looking up at Captain Knox. “But 
this letter’s six months old. It’s too late to give the clue of him 
to that boy of his and his mother.” 

“They were taken back to the Strebling place ?” 

“Yes. I saw her before they was took back. They'd a very 
comfortable place there in the hospital, but she was wearin’ away. 
What with strainin’ her eyes over the hill line for her man day by 
day, and then findin’ Tom slippin’ into the pollution of the other 
darkeys about camp, both together acted on her as it would on 
white women, a’most. Niggers has a species of feelin’s, I reckon.” 

Joe took off his long-lost letter to the shady side of the camp, to 
con over at his leisure, Then he took out a package of letters of 
later date, worn thin with often reading. But he went over them 
again, growing red, and chuckling at intervals. There was some 
subject in them which he did not broach to Captain Knox, though 
that officer had noticed that Joe had suddenly wearied of the war, 
and grown despondent about his chances of ever seeing home. 

He took now from a bit of white tissue paper a little lock of hair, 
softer and of a paler gold than Ross’, and laid it on his great red 
palm, with a smothered haw-haw. 

“To think of that little fellar bein’ ther’ in my place, and with 
my name, and me never seein’ him! ‘Takin’ notice at a month 
old ?? Of course he did; the Burleys were all for’ard, Joe Burley, 
eh? Joe Burley!” and he turned the bit of carl over and over 
before he folded it up and bestowed it safely in the letter again. 
“Even the words she writes seems Se be stirring and alive,” he 
thought, as he put it in his breast. “The very thoughts of oe d is 
bright and healthy. Ill go write to her about the child taking a 

shower bath in the mornin’, Between Friend Blanchard and that 
other old woman cackling about, they'll make a milksop of that 
boy before I kin reach home, That other matter, too, ll mention.” 

The other matter was a rumor which Joe had heard from Anny— 
an old story which she said lingered among the Strebling negroes, 
that Nathan’s father, Hugh, held some secret belonging to the 
Randolphs. “It may be of importance, Rossline,”’ he wrote. 
“You'd best mention it to your husband.” 

Ross did not mention it to her husband. On the contrary, when 
Joe’s letter reached her in the farm-house, she slipped it under the 
baby’s quilt, hearing Garrick come in, 

The end of the story of Coyle Randolph’s will she never had 
heard; though before Garrick’s visit to Kentucky it had been his 
one theme. After that, it dropped into the silence of the grave. 

Ross made no effort tounearth it. The more she held open every 


thought and act of her life to her husband, the more she shut her 
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eyes to the fogs with which he incessantly smothered his. Aunt 
Laura had returned with him on a visit which threatened to be 
perpetual. She lamented to Ross without ceasing that Garrick 
Randolph was not the man he used to be; that he was irritable, 
moody, scofting at himself, his family, all kinds of honesty or reli- 
gion. But Ross was deaf. She was blind, too, to the change in 
herself, to the hollow, suspicious eyes, the cynical smile, the stingi- 
ness one day and squandering the next. She thought she knew a 
Garrick Randolph that even he did not now know: some day he 
would come back to her. As for this ill-temper and injustice, they 
were but the eruption of some disease which sickened him at heart; 
until she could cure that, why should she quarrel with its signs ? 

That day, Ross sat on a low stool, chafing her boy’s white back 
and limbs with a vague notion of training his muscles. 

Her dress (still the old faney of blue in that) was a trifle 
coarser, Garrick had lost his office at Washington, and somehow 
the baby interfered with Ross’ designs, though butchers’ and 
bakers’ bills grew weekly heavier. ler cheeks were a little sunken 
now, but the brown eyes were brighter and the laugh far more 
ready, and though her golden hair was tucked up in a matronly 
fashion, one curl hung down for baby to pull. Baby had been 
nameless for along time, Aunt Laura had named it Coyle, with 
shrugs and lifted eyebrows of amazement at the morose silence 
with which Garrick listened to her. Rose herself called it Garrick 
once, but that ventare was followed by a sharp refusal and another 
fit of inexplicable gloom. One day, after playing with it in an un- 
usually happy humor, he tossed it back into her lap, saying: 

“Call it Joe Burley, Rose, he is the honestest man I know.” 
At which her eyes sparkled and filled with tears, and she kissed 
him before she kissed the baby, in a way that put him in one of 
his old merry moods for the rest of the evening. 

The day Joe’s letter came he stood smoking by the fire, watching 
her as she absently rubbed the child’s legs and arms. : 

“ What are you going to make of that boy, Rosslyn?” 

She looked up, coloring. “ Whatever he is fitted for, if I had my 
way—whether’ teacher or blacksmith. But I hope there will be 
some great, generous work ready, like this of frecing the negro, 
when he is aman, I want him to be a helper in the world. Nota 
mere grubber for bread and butter.” 

“Your boy will differ from your husband then,” with an unpleas- 
ant laugh. 

“No, Garrick,” steadily. 

“God knows what was wrong in my making-up!” pacing the 


5S 


floor, his hands thrust in the pockets of his dressing-gown, “I 


used to Ve reckoned a kind, generous fellow, but according to your 
rules I am no better than a thief and a homicide. You call the men 
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who sanctioned the discipline at Andersonville, wholesale marder- 
ers; now, I know some of them, and better husbands and fathers—” 

Ross stood up with a white, indignant face. “ You shall not 
class yourself with those men! Nothing you can have done—” 

“Rosslyn, shall I tell you what I have done ?” 

“No, Garrick.” She began fondling little Joe again, but her 
hands shook. : 

“Tt was not the old negrothat I regret so much as the matter of 
the will.” 

“JT will not hear,” resolutely. “You are an honorable man.” 

“Don’t say chivalric,” with a bitter langh. “That’s past— 
past ogg 

“God forbid that I should,” quietly. “That word chivalry has 
been brought to mean a fine generosity to your equals, and your 
foot on the neck of all beneath yous hospitality in the house, woman- 
whipping in the quarters, and starvation in the prisoners’ pen.” 

Randolph made no reply, stood staring out of the window till 
his pipe went out in his mouth. Ross went on dressing her boy. 

He turned on her, at last, sharply, “What if you knew your son 
to be a beggar, Rosslyn? Not alone in propérty, but in all that 
gives aman standing—family honor—” 

A half mischievous humor twinkled in hereyes. “ Dear Garrick, 
sometimes I wonder if family honor is not a@ heavier burden than 
family shame would be.” 

His face flamed scarlet. “You're right,” he muttered, “ you’re 
right.” Then he went out and came back in half an hour, to tell 
her he purposed going on a long journey to-morrow. 

“ Yes, Garrick,” quietly. (She had heard it so often before! ) 

“Tll give up my—Joe’s inheritance ”—holding one hand over his 
pale jaws. “ When I return Pll turn into hard work.” 

Secretly Ross thought it was the best thing he could do, but she 
only repeated hef gentle “ Yes, Garrick.” 

“T want to be off by the early train,” beginning to stroke his 
whiskers in the old complacent fashion, “While Pin gone, Ross, 
if [ were you I would avoid Friend Blanchard. She is a very 
Machiavelli in petticoats. Ask Aunt Laura for advice, 1 
if you need any.” 

Ross buttoned Joe’s sleeve-bands with an vehem: 
said nothing. 

He did not tell her that his proposed journey was 
and at the risk of his life. He hardly gave a thought 
cal danger; and if he had, would not have alarmed h 
road that will make a man of me again!” he said to | 
something like a terrible inward sob. 

Ross began to rock her baby to sleep, holding him to her 


with the old half smile whenever she caught her hus! 
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She had heard all this so often before. She knew he would not go 
to-morrow. She knew his foot was on the entrance to the right 
road, but he would stand there, paltering, until it was too late. She 
offered no advice or warning. Garrick wondered why she grew so 
deadly pale as she sang Joe to sleep, but God heard the words in 
her heart as she sat singing her cheerful little song. 








AUTUMN SONG. 


N° clouds are in the morning sky, 
he The vapors hug the stream— 
Who says that life and love can die 
In all this northern gleam ? 
At every turn the maples burn, 
The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirs, and the frosted burs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Filly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 


Along our path the woods are bold 
And glow with ripe desire ; 

The yellow chestnut showers its gold, 
The sumachs spread their fire ; 

The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red : 


Then down the lane, love, scurry again, 
And over the stubble tread ! 
Ho! hilly hol heigh Of 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 
EpmuNpD CLARENCE STEDMAN. 











ANCIENT AND MODERN COOKERY. 


| Cppedicngs with the Romans, was looked upon almost as a 
crime. Marcus Marcellus, having lost a battle, and being 
much troubled at his bad fortune, imagined that his soldiers had 
not fought as well as usual. He summoned his officers and ques- 
tioned them to find out the cause, and learned that his troops had 
not had time to take their breaklast before the battle commenced. 
He then gave orders to give to both officers and soldiers nothing 
but bread for several days; which order was considered at that 
time a very severe punishment. We must not suppose, however, 
that the bread given to soldiers was of a poor quality; on the con- 
trary, the bread, as well as meat, fish, vegetables, etc., was always 
of the best quality. 

Afier the reign of Trajan, Roman cookery seemed to follow Ro- 
man power: it began to degenerate. Heliogabalus revived it a lit- 
tle during his short reign, but with him extravagance was more in 
favor than refinement. 

The Romans did not apply themselves to bread-making as much 
as the Greeks, who are said to have invented no less than seventy- 
two kinds of bread. 

The ferocious Attila, after having ravaged both empires, em- 
ployed Roman cooks, and changed his cookery accordingly. He 
used to give very elegant suppers. 

One of these suppers, given to the ambassadors of Theodosius IT. 
and Valentinian IIL, has been described for us by Priscus, the pri- 
vate secretary of Maximinus, one of the ambassadors. The read- 
ers of ‘ne Gataxy may be interested to hear how it was con- 
ducted. 

At the appointed hour, nine o’clock in the evening, the guests 
were all in front of the hall door, with Attila at their head, and he, 
by a movement of his hand, commanded them to enter. According 
to the custom of the country, the cup-bearers then offered each 
guest a cup of wine, to drink before sitting down to the banquet. 

Seats were prepared on both sides of the hall, Attila sitting on a 
couch in the middle, Behind the couch was a flight of stairs lead- 
ing to his bedroom. 

The bed on which he lay was ornamented with tapestry of divers 
colors, and resembled those that the Romans prepared for newly- 
married couples. 

Every one being seated, Attila’s cup-bearer presented him a cup 
of wine. Attila took it and saluted the gentleman on his right. 
The latter rose and stood till Attila had drunk and given the cup 
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back to the eup-bearer. Then every guest received in turn a eup 
of wine, rose, saluted Attila, and drank, Each guest having a cup- 
bearer to wait on him, 

Attila had a table for himself alone, the guests having other 
tables brought before them and being served separately. 

The most striking feature in the service was that all the guests 
had golden plates and golden cups; but he, Attila, the master of 
the world, the ferocious, barbarous Attila, ate in a kind of wooden 
dish and drank from a wooden cup; was dressed in garments of 
one color only; while his officers were clothed in embroidered gar- 
ments of various colors, and in every respect much more noticeable 
and costly than those of their chieftain. Meat, fish, vegetables, 
fruits, etc., were served to every guest in golden dishes; but Attila 
ate nothing but meat. 

Ile affected simplicity in everything, and especially when in 
publie, 

When the first service was disposed of, all the guests rose; each 
drank a cup of wine to the health and prosperity of the great 
Attila, the greatest among the great, the most magnanimous of 
sovereigns, and then seated himself. 

The dishes were removed and another course was served, in the 
same order as the first; and, when eaten, the same ceremony of 
drinking the health of the host was gone through with again. Six 
courses were served and disposed of in the same way. 

As soon as the dishes of the last course were removed, two 
Scythians were ushered into the hall, and recited some verses allud- 
ing to the victories, the martial and civic virtues of Attila, They 
were followed by a kind of buffoon, who easily succeeded in 
making every one laugh except Attila, who, according to our au- 
thority, remained immovable as a marble statue. 

It will be seen from this account of Attila’s supper, which I have 
condensed from a longer narrative, that, after all, it did not differ 


very much from great men’s dinners now-a-days. The dishes, we 
are told, were cooked after the Roman fashion, and, no doubt, they 
were very palatable, for the old Romans, as I have explained in a 
previous article, were skilfal cooks, though they were oftentimes 


very gross eaters, 

Irom the fifth to the sixteenth century, the art of cooking was 
almost entirely ignored, except in the convents, where the soi 
disant pious, saintly monks, were applying their learning and 
leisure more to the cooking of their meals than to their breviaries, 
When those worthies wanted a favor from some king or prince, 
they made a present to him of one of their cooks, and the favor 
was almost always granted. If the cook was not sufficient, they 
added to it a few cases of their best wines. 

Meanwhile these well-fed priests were deceiving the common 
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people by pretending poverty, standing in front of their convents, 
barefooted and bareheaded, clothed in sackcloth, and sembling 
leanness, to beg money for the poor, but, in truth, principally for 
themselves. 

In order to eat and drink the more, they made only one meal a 
day, a supper, which lasted very often till the next day. In the 
morning they were sleeping instead of praying, as they ought to 
have been, and were supposed to be. 

The reason why Italian cookery was more refined than any other 
in the sixteenth century is due to the great number of monasteries 
in that country at the time. 

Spanish cookery has been and still is very simple among the peo- 
ple; they use oil, garlic and onions with nearly every kind of food, 
Don Juan introduced Italian cookery into Spain; and it has been 
partly Italian and partly French since, in the houses of the rich 
financiers and nobles. 

Prussian cookery, among the peasantry, is very simple also. 
They live mostly on gruel, fish and caviare—a preparation made 
with the roe of the sterlet. They preserve fish in different ways, 
transporting it in cakes of ice all over the country. Since 1814, 
the nobility have French cooks. 

The Britons used to partly boil quarters of mutton, wrapped up 
in bark of certain trees, and finish the cooking by broiling or roast- 
ing the same pieces. They lived, almost, on meat. The Saxons, in 
establishing themselves, established their way of cooking, and, 
under the reign of Alfred the Great, refinement was wrought in 
cookery, as well as in everything else. William the Conqueror 
brought his cooks with him, as also did Henry IL, in the twelfth 
century. ? 

Like the Prussians and all the other Allies of 1814, English nobles 
have had French cooks since that time. 

There have never been in Paris, or in any other city in the world, 
so many restaurants as there were there during the stay of the 
Allies. Nearly every other house was a restaurant. Thousands of 
restaurateurs and pastry-cooks made large fortunes. 

The foreign diplomatists, officers, and soldiers spent more money 
in Paris during their stay than was paid by France to the Allies— 
1,000,000,000 of francs. 

A very curious feature was that every high officer, diplomatist, 
noble, or rich foreigner who visited Paris during those memorable 
days, took away with him a French cook. 

Careme—the great Careme—the greatest cook of his time, who 
was the cook and intimate friend of George IV., Talleyrand, 
Baroness Rothschild, and Lady Morgan, the four greatest gas- 
tronomers of the age—was at the zenith of his reputation. 
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French cookery did more for France at that time than French 
diplomacy. 

To-day, there are more than twenty thousand French cooks 
abroad, receiving very high salaries. There is hardly a sovereign in 
the world without a French cook, even in China, Japan and Turkey. 

With the exception of sovereigns, the Russian nobles and Amer- 
ican hotels pay the highest salaries to French cooks. They vary 
from fifty to four hundred dollars a menth, beside bed and board. 

Since 1820, millions of doilars are brought to France annually, 
by French cooks coming from abroad to rest and spend the latter 
part of their lives in their native land. 


In America, the science of cookery has been much neglected until 
of late years. Now there are many competent cooks in the coun- 
try; and in New York and Boston especially may be found many 
excellent gastronomers. As I have before said, no country in the 
world presents a greater abundance and variety of food than Amer- 
ica, and in no country are the means of obtaining good materials for 
food so equally distributed. If the reform which has commenced 
in the great cities spreads to the country towns and villages, 
America will not only conquer its great enemy—dyspepsia—but it 
will also grow rich out of the savings which scientific cookery 
affords. Too much meat is eaten in America. The Anglo-Saxon 
race loves muscle, and therefore eats most the food that produces 
muscle. Beef and mutton being the most nutritious of animal 
food, and the best to supply the waste of muscular power, are the 
unvarying diet of the majority of the people. 

Many intelligent persons who are wise enough on other subjects 
are exceedingly careless about what concerns their very life. When 
I see men who never or very seldom use their muscles live entirely 
on steaks and roast beef, which is exactly the opposite of what 
nature demands, I cannot help pitying them and wishing that they 
would listen to nature. 

The lower animals, with the exception, perhaps, of two or three 
species, such as the boa constrictor, ete., are much wiser than man ; 
they do not feed contrary to nature’s demand. A man who has a 
sedentary occupation, who does not breathe the pure air more than 
once a week, should not eat steaks more than once a week, and 
other meat once every other day. 

Instead of paying thirty or thirty-five cents a pound for a too 
often sole-leather steak, let the man who wishes to live a natural 
lifetime buy occasionally good fish for eight, ten or twelve cents a 
pound. Instead of becoming strong on a beef diet, a man of seden- 
tary habits withers like a leaf in the Fall, becomes dyspeptic, con- 
sumptive, and dies before having reached half the age he would 
have if he had paid attention to his food. 
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By eating too much and too often of the samerarticle of food it 
naturally becomes difficult of digestion and unpalatable, and requires 

stimulants of some kind along with it, at least so nearly every body 

thinks. A change of diet would be the right course; but instead 

of that, strong bottled sauces, catsups, pickles, etc., are largely 

partaken of, and, together with too much liquor of one kind or the 

other, the food is bolted, and our poor stomachs are left to perform 

their overwork. Is it a wonder that dyspepsia and consumption 

set in? 

Steak-eating is not so general in England as in this country to- 
day, and it is only fair to say that there is here at present a marked 
tendency to vary the food. It will surely bring the butchers to 
their proper work. There are already several butchers in New 
York who know their business, and nearly all the butchers of Phil- 
adelphia and Cincinnati cut their meat properly. Why should they 
not all do the same? 

I constantly hear housekeepers complain that they cannot get the 
pieces of meat they want, nor have them properly cut. This is 
too true, and the reason is plain. A man who was a shoemaker 
yesterday and a butcher to-day cannot be expected to know how 
to cut meat properly. It may not always be as bad as this, but the 
statement is not wide of the truth. 

But there is another, and I think the main reason, why meat is 
generally so poorly cut, and the pieces asked for have such an un- 
sightly appearance. A large share of the people in the cities live 
on beefsteaks three hundred and fifty days in the year. As a con- 
sequence, butchers, in order to supply the demand for the favorite 
article, have recourse to every sort of artifice—cutting, mashing 
and bruising the meat. They are obliged to sell three-fourths of a 
beef under the name of “ porter-house steaks,” to satisfy the law 
of “demand and supply.” What is the result? Steaks (I mean 
every piece of meat sold under that name) command a compara- 
tively high price, varying slightly, according to the name the 
butcher gives them. 

No matter how large a beef may be, it has only two tenderloins, 
and they weigh about nine pounds each on an average; hence, as 
I say above, in order to supply the great demand for steaks, 
butchers are obliged to sell some other parts of the beef as such, 
Even the addition of “ porter-house steaks, rump steaks,” etc., was 
not suflicient : every part has been turned into steak. 

It is complained, also, that butchers are unwilling to cut small 
pieces: that people are obliged to buy more than they want. If this 
is really so, people are very simple, and i do not wonder that the 
butchers impose large pieces on them. Buy no meat at all, except 
asmall piece, and that for a week only, and you will see if the 
butchers will not condescend to use their knives. 
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Another very wrong custom in this country is to have the mar- 
keting attended to by the only person in the family who is unfit 
for it—the head of the family, the husband or father. What can 
you expect of a man who, with his head overfilled with his busi- 
ness, in a hurry to reach his office of a morning, merely says to 
the butcher or grocer: “Send this or that home?” Suppose that the 
butcher is a sensible man even, do you fancy he has time to think 
fer you? Ile has not. He has to attend to all his customers. But 
suppose he had? does he know your taste, your constitution ? 

Instead of the husband or father, let the mother or wife attend 
to the marketing, when the cook is not able to do it; and let every- 
body pity the husband and children whose wife and mother thinks 
it beneath her dignity to attend to her marketing. Let us say with 
the philosopher: “A little less fuss and false pride, and a little 
more comfort.” 

One word more to butchers: Please, when one of your custom- 
ers buys a leg of mutton, behave like Christians, and do not, under 
the pretence of trimming and dressing it, crack, bruise, and dis- 
figure it as youdo, Please, when you cut a steak, cut it a little 
thicker than a sheet of French note paper, as you often do. Please, 
when you trim chops, send the trimmings with them; they make 
excellent gravy. 


I shall close by giving a short Gastronomical Glossary : 

Banqguet—A meal at which diplomatists, writers, orators, doc- 
tors, artists, poets, and all scientific men, are assembled to ex- 
change their learning, ideas and opinions; enlighten one another 
and the rest of the world; declare war and make peace; and dis- 
cuss the laws that govern mankind. 

Cook—A human being who has charge of the keeping in order 
of the animal mechanism of humanity. 

Gastronomer—A biped of the human kind who never eats or 
drinks without being hungry or thirsty; who never swallows food 
before having thoroughly masticated it,and never masticates be- 
fore having tasted it; who never eats or drinks anything the prop- 


erty of which is not known; never eats too much, even of quails, 


civet, or matelote; and never drinks too much, even of water. 

Gastronomy—The alimentary science; the opposite of gluttony. 
The science that does not teach man the use of that kind of food 
of which he can consume the most, but the kind that best suits his 
constitution and secures to it health. 

Luther—A great reformer, and benefactor; who protested most 
earnestly and emphatically against fasting; knowing that human 
nature is more inclined and apt to do zood and sing praises after a 
hearty dinner than after forty-eight hours of fasting. 

Mohanmed— great impostor ; prohibiting the use of wine to his 
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followers under the pretext that it is intoxicating, and at the same 
time allowing and even promising them the most lustful indul- 
gen¢ées in this and the other world; an individual not able to make 
a difference between the useand the abuse of a good thing. 

Pité de foies gras—The handiest thing to have on hand when a 
hungry friend drops in unexpectedly. It is made in the neighbor- 
hood of Strasburg, in Alsace, with goose liver, lard, or salt pork, 
lean fresh pork, ham, spices and truffles; the whole well chopped 
and cooked. 

Sauté—It means to cook meat, eggs, vegetables, etc., in a pan, 
with fat just enough to prevent the object which is being cooked 
from scorching ; chicken, chops, cutlets, liver, omelets, steaks, ete., 
are often cooked in this way, in a utensil generally called frying- 
pan, but which is really a sawéé-pan, Sauté differs from fry in this: 
that to fry any object requires fat enough to immerse that object, 
while to sauté it requires just enough of it to prevent it from 
scorching. 

Perhaps, in gratitude to many illustrious gastronomers, I ought 
to include their names in my Glossary. 

Not to mention several names distinguished in American letters 
and politics, I could speak of Henry IV., the deviser of the Con- 
sommé d la Reine; Cardinal de Richelieu, the Sardanapalus of 
France, and the originator of that splendid sauce, Mayonnaise ; 
Charles LX., who invented the Fricandeau @ L’oseille. ‘Indeed, the 
very titles of certain famous dishes immortalize the names of 
kings and courtiers. 

In our own times, as I have before said, there are in Paris four 
leaders and supporters of gastronomical science, viz; Napoleon 
III., Rothschild, Dr. Veron, and M. Charles Monselet. I might 
add to this famous quartette the name of Alexandre Dumas, who 
has invented several dishes. The greatest culinary artist living, M. 
Guignard, presides over the kitchen of Rothschild, who treats him 
with great consideration, regarding him more asa friend and an 
accomplished man of science than as a paid employé. 

Prerre Brot. 
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WORDS AND THEIR USES. 


BIG WORDS FOR SMALL IDEAS, 

“TAVING allowed myself to be diverted into a comparison be- 
H tween the English, spoken and written, of Great Britain 
and of the United States, I now return to the main subject of these 
articles. Before remarking upon the uses of particular words, how- 
ever, it will be well for me to set forth the special need which I 
am endeavoring to supply, and to which I have before alluded. 
And as one very good way of saying what a thing is, is to say 
what it is not, I shall begin by putting before my readers some ex- 
tracts from a book upon errors in the use of language, which was 
published only a few years ago by a respectable firm in New York, 
and with which I shall not venture into rivalry. 

In this volume, which was prepared, the preface says, to meet 
the wants of persons who are “numbered by multitudes even in 
the most intelligent and refined communities,” we are told, for in- 
stance, as the first item of instruction, that it is inelegant to say 
“the business would suit any one who enjoys bad health;” and 
soon we are cautioned against confusing the several parts of the 
verbs to go and to see. “ You should have went home: say gone.” 
“T see him last Monday: say saw.” Good counsel this; and so is 
that also which is given us to “pronounce antipodes with the 
accent on tip, and let des rhyme with ease ; it is a word of four 
syllables.” For it would be bad indeed to make it a word of three 
syllables, the last rhyming with toads. Yet one of our Irish fellow- 
citizens would be likely to ask, “ How will I make d-e-s rhyme wid 
e-a-s-e ? Sure that’s not aisy at all at all!” However this doubt 
might be settled, no one of the intelligent and refined persons 
within the scope of the author’s vision would dispute his dictum 
that it is better to say “He ran against me,” than “He ran again 
me,” or that in certain cases the word is again “inelegantly ab- 
breviated ” in pronunciation “into agin ;” or that the word chim- 
ney is sometimes called, “incorrectly,” chimley and chimbly. 1 
indeed remember having heard it pronounced chimmuny by a per- 
son who would be astonished to hear her claims to elegance dis- 
puted. The advice to pronounce cow in courier “so as to rhyme 
with foo, and never like eurrier,” is sound, and all the more im- 
pressive from the information and the reason given, that “the two 
words have entirely distinct significations,” which will hardly be 
disputed. We are also earnestly advised that we should “never 
place the accent in despicable and applicable on the second syllable, 
but always on the first;” and soon after to pronounce nephew, 
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nefew, “never nevu or nevvey,” to which there can be no reasonable 
objection. But it may perhaps be questioned whether the dictum 
that in speaking of the anti-slavery reform we should “ pronounce 
anti with a distinct sounding of the 7,” ant-eye-slavery, is as sound 
as that to beware of sayiny jography and jometry instead of 
geography and geometry, which we are assured is a very common 
practice. We are, however, concerned in these articles much less 
with the pronunciation than with the forms of words, their senses, 
and the connection in which they are used, and, therefore, it is 
gratifying to read this author’s admonition to avoid the phraseology, 
“ He said as how you was to do it,” and instead thereof to use this 
form, “He said that you were to do it;” and to prefer absconded 
to absquatulated, because absconded is a “more classical word ;” 
to avoid using the phrase “I cave in” for “I give up,” because the 
former “ savors of slang ;” to eschew “He was going full chisel” 
for “ He was going at the top of his speed;” and “never to say 
turkle soup for turtle soup,” of which I, with most petitionary ve- 
hemence, do also entreat my readers never to be guilty. Do they 
resent or laugh at the entreaty? I fear that some of them do much 
worse than to say turk/e soup, which is a sign merely of lack of in- 
struction; and that they, some of them, instead of “make haste,” 
say “hurry up the cakes ;” that they think it funny to say, on cer- 
tain occasions, quite indescribable, if iideed comprehensible, “ How 
are you?” “QOrany other man,” and “ That’s what’s the matter ”— 
phrases such a use of which is as much more offensive than any 
linguistic blossoming of mere ignorance into words as ignorance 
itself is of less turpitude than sin. Not that slang may never be 
used without an affront to decency. On the contrary, the man of 
culture and good taste, who yet has the relish of his time, may use 
slang upon good occasion with a grace that becomes him well ; and, 
indeed, he must do so sometimes (although the need is rare because 
of his command of the genuine resources of language) if he would 
not, with priggish perversity, cut himself off from intercourse with 
those around him. But slang, to be worthy of such use, should 
have some pith, should smack of a soil from which it is a spontane- 
ous outgrowth, and not be a mere hideous, dead stick of phrase- 
ology which is incessantly thrust in by vulgar hobbledehoys. Such 
never grow, but become mere stubble, fit only for the purification 
of fire. 

It is to the eradication of vices quite of another kind that these 
articles are mainly addressed—vices which are much more injurious 
than those just now referred to; for those, being known, even by 
those who adopt them, to be coarse and vulgar, are eschewed by 
every person who is taking the first steps toward culture and re- 
finement, which involve a correct use of language; while these, 
being the fruit of ignorance, carelessness and pretence, in equal 
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parts, and being prevalent among people who wish, above all 
things, to be or to be thought fine people, and to use fine language, 
(although they have not gone through the culture necessary to the 
right use of any but the simplest vocabulary of every-day life, 
which an intelligent rustic is as apt to use with idiomatic correct- 
ness and force as a scholar), are caught up on all sides, and infest 
our spoken and written language in all the various circles, high 
and low, of our heterogeneous society. 

It will be well for us to examine some examples of these vices of 
language, in their various kinds; and for them we must go to the 
newspaper press, which reflects so truly the surface of modern life, 
mental as well as material. 

There is, first, the style which has rightly come to be called 
newspaper English, and in which we are told, for instance, of an 
attack upon a fortified position on the Potomac, that “ the thousand- 
toned artillery duel progresses magnificently at this hour, the howl- 
ing shell bursting in wild profusion in camp and battery and among 
the trembling pines.” I quote this from the columns of a first-rate 
newspaper, because the real thing is so much more characteristic, 
as well as so much more comical, than any imitation, This style 
has been in use so long, and has day after day been impressed upon 
the minds of so many persons to whom newspapers are authority, 
in language as well as upon facts, that it is actually becoming com- 
mon in daily life with a very large part of the community. Not 
long ago my attention was attracted by a building which was new 
to me, and, stepping up to a policeman who stood hard by, I asked 
him what it was. He promptly replied (I wrote down his answer 
within the minute): “That is an institootion inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Sisters of Mercy, for the reformation of them 
young females what has deviated from the paths of rectitood.” It 
was in fact an asylum for women of the town; but my informant 
would surely have regarded such a description of it as inelegant, 


and perhaps as indelicate. True there was a glaring incongruity 
between the pompousness of his phraseology and his use of those 
simple and common parts of speech, the pronouns; but I confess 


Y 


that, in his dispensation of language, “them” and “ what” were 
the only crumbs from which I derived any comfort. But could I 
find fault with my civil and obliging intormant, when I knew that 
every day he might read in the leading articles of our best news- 
papers such sentences, for instance, as the following ? 

There is, without doubt, some subtle essence permeating the elementary con- 
stitution of crime which so operates that men and women become its involuntary 
followers by sheer force of attraction as it were. 

I am sure at least that the policeman knew better what he meant 
when he spoke than the journalist did what Ae meant when he 
wrote. Policeman and journalist both wished not merely to tell 
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what they knew and thought in the simplest, clearest way; they 
wished to say something elegant and to use fine language, and both 
made themselves ridiculous, Neither this fault nor this complaint 
is new; but the censure seems not to have diminished the fault, 
either in frequency or degree. Our every-day writing is infested 
with this silly bombast, this stilted nonsense. One journalist, 
whose heart is inditing of a good matter, to wit, a leading article 
by way of puff, or puff by way of leading article, to please or pay 
a free-handed advertiser, opens his subject with the announcement, 
in sober earnest, that “The days of quill and steel are passed 
away, and the era of Gold Pens is upon us.” We have heard of 
the Christian era, and of other eras of minor importance; but that 
there should be an era of Gold Pens, with great G and great P, and 
that it should be upon us, is somewhat startling. Another, reflect- 
ing upon the increase of rowdyism, and wishing to say that ruffians 
should not be allowed to go armed, writes: ‘“ We cannot, however, 
allow the opportunity to pass without expressing our surprise that 
the law should allow such abandoned and desperate characters to 
remain in possession of lethal weapons.” Lethal means deadly, 
neither more nor less; but it would be very tame and unsatisfying 
to use so simple and common an expression. So another journalist, 
in the course of an article upon a murder, says of the murderer 
that “a policeman went to his residence, and there secured the 
clothes that he wore when he committed the murderous deed ;” and 
that, being found in a tub of water, “they were so smeared by 
blood as to incarnadine the water of the tub in which they were 
deposited.” To say that “the policeman went to the house or room 
of the murderer, and there found the clothes he wore when he did 
the murder, which were so bloody that they reddened the water 
into which they had been thrown,” would have been far too homely, 

But not only are our journals and our speeches to Buncombe in- 
fested with this big-worded style, the very preambles to our acts 
of lezislature, and the official reports upon the dryest and most 
matter-of-fact subjects, are bloated with it. It appears in the full 
flower of absurdity in the following sentence, which I find in the 
report of a committee of the Legislature of New York upon street 
railways. The committee wished to say that the public looked 
upon all plans for the running of fast trains at a height of fifteen 
or twenty feet as fraught with needless danger; and the committee 
man who wrote for them made them say it in this amazing fashion: 

It is not to be denied that any system which demands the propulsion of cars 
ata rapid rate, at an elevation of fifteen or twenty feet, is not entirely consistent, 
in public estimation, with the greatest attainable immunity from the dangers 
of transportation. 

Such a use of words as this only indicates the lack as well of 
native vigor as of good taste and education on the part of the user. 
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“Oh”—said a charming, highly cultivated and thorough-bred 
woman, speaking of one of her own sex who was making literary 
pretensions, and with some success as far as notoriety and money 
were concerned—* oh, deliver me from ta!king with that woman. 
If you ask her to come and see you, she never says she’s sorry she 
can’t come, but that she regrets that the multiplicity of her en- 
gagements preclude her from accepting your polite invitation.” 

The foregoing instances are examples merely of a ridiculous and 
pretentious use of words which is now very common. They are 
not remarkable for incorrectness. But the same circumstances 
which produced them, and which have been before mentioned in 
these papers as the cause of the deterioration and confusion of 
language with which we are threatened—the freedom with which 
persons who have neither the knowledge of language which comes 
of culture, nor that which springs spontaneously from an inborn 
perception and mastery, are allowed to address the public and to 
speak for it—fill, as it is unavoidable that they should fill, our news- 
papers and public documents with words which are ridiculous, not 
cnly from their pretentiousness, but from their preposterous unfit- 
ness for the uses to which they are put. These writers not only 
write execrably in point of style, but they do not say what they 
mean. When, for instance, a member of Congress is spoken of in 
a leading journal as “a sturdy Republican of progressive integrity,” 
no very great acquaintance with language is necessary to the dis- 
covery that the writer is ignorant of the meaning either of progress 
or of integrity. When in the same columns another man is de- 
scribed as being “endowed with an impassionable nature,” people 
of common sense and education see that here is a man not only 
writing for the public, but actually attempting to coin words, who, 
as far as his knowledge of language gues, ought to be in the first 
class in definitions of some good common school. So, again, when 
another journal of position, discoursing upon convent discipline, 
tells us that a young woman is not fitted for “the stern amenities 
of religious life,” and we see it laid down in a report to an impor- 
tant public body that, “ the crim‘nality of an act is heightened and 
reflects a very turgid morality indeed” under certain circumstances, 
it is according to our knowledge, whether we find in the phrases 
“stern amenities” and “turgid morality ” occasion for study or 
food for laughter. 

Writing like this is a fruit of a pitiful desire to seem elegant when 
one is not so, which troubles many people, and which manifests 
itself in the use of words as well as in the wearing of clothes, the 
buying of furniture and the giving of entertainments ; and which in 
language takes form in words which sound large and seem to the 
person who uses them to give him the air of a cultivated man, be- 
cause he does not know exactly what they mean. Such words 
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sometimes become a fashion among such people, who are numerous 
enough to set and keep up a fashion ; and they go on using them to 
each other, each afraid to admit to the other that he does not know 
what the new word means, and equally afraid to avoid its use, 
as an English snob is said never to admit that he is entirely unac- 
quainted with a duke. Our newspapers and reviews are haunted 
now by two words of this sort—normal and inaugurate. In the 
North American Review itself (I name this review because of 
its very high literary position, a position higher now than ever 
before) a writer is permitted to say that, “ This idea [that of a ship 
without a bowsprit] was doubtless a copy of the model inaugnu- 
rated by Mr. E. K. Collins, founder of the Collins line of American 
Ocean Steamships.” The writer meant invented or introduced ; 
and he might as well have written about the President of the 
United States being invented on the 4th of March, as of inaugurat- 
ing the model of a ship. But ere long we shall probably have the 
milliners inaugurating their bonnets, and the cooks making for us 
normal plum-puddings and pumpkin pies. And if the latter were 
made of the genuine pumpkin instead of the pale and feeble squash 
imitation which elegant cooks have been for some years foisting 
upon helpless victims, a genuine Yankee, philologist and purist 
although he were, might forgive the name for the sake of the thing, 
and thus furnish an example of the way in which the abuse of lan- 
guage obtains public sanction, But normal and inaugurate and a 
crowd of such big words, are now used as Bardolph uses accom- 
modated, which, being approved by Mr. Justice Shallow as a good 
phrase, he answers: “ By this day I know not the phrase; but I 
will maintain the word with my sword to be a soldier-like word, 
and a word of exceeding good command. Accommodated ; that is 
when a man is, as they say—accommodated ; or, when a man is— 
being—whereby—he may be thought to be accommodated ; which 
is an excellent thing.” 

There is no telling to what lengths this desire to speak fine will 
lead. It breaks out very strongly with some people in the use of 
have and were. They have got into their heads a hazy notion of 
the superior elegance of those words—of the latter from having 
heard it used by persons who are precise as to their subjunctive 
mood ; how as to the former I cannot conjecture. So, some of them, 
when they wish to be very fine indeed, say, “I were going to Eus 
rope last Fall, but were prevented by the multiplicity of my en- 
gagements,” leavi ing was in the company of plain and simple folk. 
I was witness to a characteristic exhibition of this kind of pretence. 
With two or three friends I called on business at the house of a 
very wealthy man in the Fifth Avenue, who has since gone to the 
place where all good Americans go when they die. He proposed 
that -ve should drive to the place where we were going and stepped 
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out to give some orders. As the carriage drove up to the door he 
reéntered the parlor, and approaching our group, revolving his 
hands within each other, as if troubled by a consciousness, partly 
reminiscence, that they needed washing, he said with a little smirk, 
“ Gentlemen, the carriage have came,” We stood it, as sober as 
judges ; but one of us soon made an execrable pun, which afforded 
opportunity for laughter, in which he, as ignorant of a play upon 
words as of English, heartily joined. Now that man if he had been 
speaking to his wife, would have called out, “Sairy Ann, the car- 
riage has come,” and have rivalled Thackeray or Lowell in the 
purity of his English. 

There is yet another kind of the improper use of words from 
which we are suffering now, and shall suffer more hereafter, ina 
very important point, to wit, the constructién of our laws. When 
the Constitution of the United States was framed, the language of 
the instrument was considered most carefully. Each paragraph, 
after having been discussed in committee and in full convention, 
and its purport clearly determined, was submitted to the revision 
of a committee on style, and it was not adopted until it had received 
the sanction of that committee. Hence it is that there is hardly a 
passage in the whole Constitution the meaning of which can be dis- 
puted; all the disputes about the Constitution being not as to 
what it provides, but as to the effects of its provisions. Thus there is 
no dispute whatever that the Constitution provides that every State in 
the Union may call upon Congress to maintain in it a republican form 
of government ; but what the framers of the Constitution meant by a 
republican form of government, and whether it was not their pur- 
pose in using that phrase to exclude from it the government of half 
of the twelve States by whose delegates it was used and seven (in- 
cluding Rhode Island) of those by whom the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, seems to be uncertain, But as to most of the laws passed 
now-a-days, both in the State and National legislatures, it would 
puzzle those who do not know the purpose of their framers to dis- 
cover it from their language; and when the present generation of 
politicians has passed away these laws will, if they last until that 
time, bear any construction that any Court, or any majority of any 
Congress, chooses to put upon them; which perhaps will, in the view 
of the latter, be an advantage. Some of the laws passed in the last 
two sessions of Congress have little more coherence or consistency 
than Dr. Johnson’s Grand Panjandrum. But passing by such 
laws as touch great questions of public policy, and as to which, 
therefore, it might be unreasonable to expect our present legislators 
to express themselves with force and clearness, take, for example, 
the following section, referring to the merest matter of business, 
from a bill brought into the Legislature of New York in regard to 
the Metropolitan Police Commission ; 
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Sec. 16. The Board of Metropolitan Police is hereby authorized, in their dis- 
cretion, to pay out of the Police Life Insurance Fund an amount, not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, to the members of the force who may be disabled while 
in the discharge of their duties. In cases of death by injuries received while 
discharging their duties, the annuities shal] be continued to the widow, or chil- 
dren, or both, as the Board may deem best. The Board of Metropolitan Police 
is hereby constituted Trustees of the Life Insurance Fund. 

Laying no stress upon such English as “the Board és authorized 
in their discretion,” and “the Board és constituted Trustees,” let us 
try and find out what it is that the Board is authorized to do. It 
is to pay an amount not exceeding three hundred dollars to the 
members of the force who may be disabled in the discharge of 
their duties. That is, unmistakably, according to the language 
used, to pay three hundred dollars to all the members of the force 
who may be so injured. This seems rather a small provision for 
the purpose in view, one as to which there is still further uncer- 
tainty. For who are all the members of the force for whom this 
provision is made? All who are injured during the existence of the 
Board? Theretis not a word expressed or implied to the contrary. 
And how much is to be paid to each member? There is not a word 
definitely to show. But in the next sentence which oddly says that 
“Tn case of death by injuries received while discharging their duties 
the annuities shall be continued to the widows or children or both,” 
the word annuities gives us a hint, but no more. Yet it is safe to 
say that this section, in which not a word is used improperly, and 
which will parse well enough to satisfy a pedagogue, and which 
yet so completely fails to express a simple intention as to the 
payment of money that any construction of it might be plausibly 
disputed, was supposed by its framers to mean what it does say in 
the corrected form following, in which it would have been written 
by any tolerably well-instructed person—any person of sufficient 
intelligence and education to be entrusted with the writing of an 
official letter—much more the drafting of a law. 

“The Board of Police is hereby authorized in its discretion to pay out of the 
Police Life Insurance Fund an amount not exceeding three hundred dollars 
annually, to every member of the force who may be disabled while in the discharge 
of his duties. In cases of death from injuries received in the discharge of duty, 
the annuities shall be paid to the widow or the children of the deceased, or to 
both, as the Board may deem best. The Board of Metropolitan Police is hereby 
constituted the 7rustee of the Police Life Insurance Fund.” 

Abandoning for the present any further consideration of my sub- 
ject in its general aspect, I shall now proceed to the examination 
of words and their uses in detail. 


Ricuarp Grant WuHirE. 
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Tue churches, and particularly the ministers, are deeply stirred now- 
a-days by the indifference of people to sermons. Whether the Pan-Anglican 
Synod has considered this question, we do not know; for its sessions are held 
in secret. But we may be sure that the Right Reverend Fathers in lawn 
sleeves have discussed many others of much less significance, and on which 
they individually are much less responsible than they are on this. Sermons 
used to do great execution ; why is it that now they fall upon the unyielding 
minds of men like musket-shot upon a monitor? We think that an old Pu- 
ritan divine, Calamy by name, settled this question two hundred years and 
more ago. In a prayer of his before sermon, delivered August 17th, 1662, 
which has come down to us with the sermon (for like some later divines of 
his school he addressed eloquent prayers to his congregation, laid himself 
out on them, and set great store by them), he says: ‘“‘ We confess, O Lord, 
that many of us, by hearing sermons, have grown sermon-proof.” Since then 
two centuries of sermons have been poured oat upon fhe world, and the 
present generation has undergone one-eighth of them; and yet clergymen 
expect us to be tenderer than those callous old Roundheads were, upon their 
own confession. 





One of the absurd consequences of governing by mere majority ap- 
peared in the law, with regard to the calling of Conventions in the late rebel 
States. The law requires that the majority of all the persons voting shall 
be in favor of a Convention ; and, besides, with a seeming intention of pro- 
tecting the majority of the people against an active, scheming minority, it re- 
quires that a majority of all the-voters registered shall vote upon the ques- 
tion; thus, as has been speciousiy said, “confining the convention business 
to those who felt sufficient interest in the welfare of the country to vote one 
way or the other.” This puts the power into the hands of one more than a 
quarter of the registered voters, If there are 100,000 registered. voters, and 
50,001 of them vote upon the question of a convention, and 25,001 of these 
vote for it, the convention is ordered. Well, it is answered, should not those 
who refuse to exercise their right of franchise upon-this subject forfeit their 
power to exercise an influence upon it, and have nothing to say in the mat- 
ter? Perhaps; although silence and keeping aloof are strong signs of dis- 
approbation ; and if a convention is not desired enough to bring out the 
votes of more than one-quarter of those who have the right to vote upon it, 
whatever may be our individual opinions as to the intrinsic merits of the 
question, it cannot be denied that that community does not desire the pro- 
posed conveution. But we have now to do with the decision by majority. 
According to this arrangement if 50,001 voters out of 100,000 vote upon a 
question, it gives to 25,001 the power of controlling that question; but if 
only 50,000 or 49,999 vote upon it, not only are the 25,001 deprived of their 
control, but the whole of the other 50,000 or 50,001 voting upon the question, 
and voting ave, have not the power which 25,001 would have otherwise. 
This immense difference is effected by a tie vote or a majority of one. So 
close a division of majority and minority is of course in the extremest de- 
gree improbable, although such have occurred. But an approximate division 
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is not at all improbable. A more preposterous plan for the determination of a 
great question could not be devised. 

THE stirring and romantic incidents of our great civil war have not 
half been told. The capture of the Harriet Lane off Galveston was attended 
by as gallant an action and followed by as touching and dramatic an occurrence 
as can be found recorded in the history of warfare. General John Magruder, 

commanding the Confederate forces in Texas, determined to attempt the sur- 
prise of the Harriet Lane and the vessels with her, and, as we all know, suc- 
ceeded in his attempt. In the brief struggle Lieutenant-Commanding Wain- 

wright, and the executive officer of the Harriet Lane were killed. Captain 
William Renshaw, who commanded a vessel whose name we do not now re- 
member, and who was lying at anchor some distance from the Lane, seeing 
the conflict, bore down to the assistance of the other vessels. In doing so, 
however, he ran aground, and his ship proved to be so firmly lodged that she 
could not be moved until the full of the next flood tide, and consequently her 
capture seemed unavoidable. Determined, however, that she should not fall 
into the enemy’s hands, Renshaw laid a train to the magazine, and sending 
off all his crew in boats, himself fired the match and sprung on board the 
last boat, being the last man to leave his ship. The boat pulled off, and the 
explosion was waited for, but it did not take place. After a considerable 
time, concluding that the slow-match had failed, Renshaw ordered his boat to 
be rowed back to the ship and to be pushed immediately off the moment he 
touched the vessel’s side. He had been in error He took the chance and 
paid the penalty alone. He had not been a minute on board when the vessel 
was blown to pieces; and his body was found afterward floating in the Gulf. 
By order of General Magruder, Lieutenant Wainwright, and his executive 
officer, whose name was Lee, were burried with military honors. The occasion 
was pressing. There was confusion and haste. The bodies were laid in one 
grave in their uniforms, as they fell. One of General Magruder’s staff offi- 
cers undertook to read the funeral service, And then there was a touch of 

unlooked-for woe added to the solemn scene. As this officer, whose name 
also happened to be Lee, approached the grave to do the last honors gene- 

rously awarded to his enemies, he recognized in one of them his own only 
son. They had not met or heard from each other since the outbreak of the 
war, when the father joined the secessionists, and the son stood by the old 
flag. Our authority for this story is an officer who was present at the cap- 
ture of the Harriet Lane and at the interment of her officers who fell; and 

although years have since passed of a bloody struggle, in which he took an 
active part, he cannot recall without emotion this recognition at the grave, 
of an only and beloved son in a fallen, unknown, but honored enemy. 

An interesting and useful book might be written upon popular mis- 
apprehensions and misrepresentations of facts in history, in science, and in 
literature. The number of instances is very great in which what is generally 

taken for granted, talked of, and even acted upon, as indisputable, is in re- 
ality quite untrue, the truth having been perverted either for a purpose by 
designing persons or by reason of the eagerness and the facility with which 

the popular mind strips all great facts or great sayings of attendant circum-’ 
stances or qualifying words, and lays them away in its memory reduced to the 

simplest, barest form in which they can be apprehended and used by men of 

the lowest capacity. Thus for instance, Chief-Justice Taney is continually 

quoted as having expressed the opinion in the Dred Scott decision that “ ne- 
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groes have no rights that white men are bound to respect;” whereas the 
truth is that he said nothing at all like this, and did not even express an 
opinion upon the subject. What he did say was that the Constitution of the 
United States was framed upon the assumption that negroes had no rights 
that white men were bound to respect, So Paul is incessantly quoted as 
having declared that “ money is the root of all evil,” what he did declare 
being someting very different: to wit, that the love of money is that root. 
Both these errors have been corrected again and again, but in vain. People 
prefer the simple, bold error which any one can grasp and remember, to the 
cautiously qualified truth, which demands more thought for its apprehension 
and more stretch of mind for its retention. And nothing seems to please 
people more than to get hold of a good stunning paradox, one which, by its 
very incomprehensibility, relieves them entirely of the disagreeable labor of 
thinking, «nd to believe in this blindly, and treasure it up as an excellent 
weapon, and to fling it at each other’s heads upon every possible occasion. 
If they cannot find one made to their hand, they will pervert some sensible 
saving of some eminent person into one. An example in point is the couplet 
cited as often, perhaps, as any other in the language: 
“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 
which is supposed to be in Butler’s “ Hudibras.”” Butler wrote no such self- 
contradictory nonsense. He wrote nothing about a man being convinced at 
all, or about his being of the same opinion. What he did say was— 
‘He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 
In other words, he who vields unwillingly gives up his preference, but not 
his opinion. But this was very unsatisfying; and the passage would hardly 
have been remembered long, if some man had not, unconsciously, perhaps, 
mis-quoted and perveried the couplet to the expression of the truth, that a 
man convined against his prejudices or his interest, yields his opinion, but 
not his preference; and the passage thus distorted so as to mean, in so faras 
it has a meaning, exactly the reverse of what butler wrote, satisfied a de- 
mand of the public mind, and has so lived in the public memory. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association, Sir John Lubbock, 
the author of a very interesting and instructive book on prehistoric man, read 
a paper in which he is reported to have expressed the following conclusions, 
which he bases upon strictly scientific considerations: That existing savages 
are not the descendants of civilized ancestors; that the primitive condition, 
of man was one of utter barbarism; that from this condition several races 
have independently raised themselves. The expression of these views seems 
to have made a profound impression in Great Britain; and yet they could not 
have been entirely unanticipated by many reflecting men outside, as well as 
within, the body to which they were addressed. The tendency of all the re- 
cent investigations into the relics of man before the historic period, in which 
Sir John Lubbock has taken such an important part, has been toward the 
conclusions which he has announced. Apropos of this subject we have been 
shown the following passage in the note book of a gentleman in this country, 
who, we believe, never inten’ed to publish anything upon this subject. The 
passage was written, as we are assured, and have reason to believe, in 1850, 
seventeen years ago; and it is remarkable because of its taking at that time 
a position on Sir John Lubbock’s line, but far in advance of him, and because 
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the writer evidently reached his eonclusions not by Sir John Lubbock’s painful 
course of investigation, but by inferences from facts known to all the world 
before the late researches into preliistoric times began. 


I met to-day with the following passage in one of South’s sermons: “ An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of paradise.” ‘I his is 
a very pretty rhetorical way of putting an utterly groundless fancy which has pos- 
sessed the mind of man for ages, and whieh is at the very foundation, not of Christi- 
anity, but of the Jewish and the Christian religions. Bred in the strictest orthodox 
faith, and having, to this day, never read a free-thinking book, I cannot help seeing 
that if Adam is to be taken as a representative of primitive man, and Paradise as the 
name of man’s primitive habitation, the movement from Adam to Aristotle, from 
Paradise to Athens, was not downward, but slowly and painfully upward. All the signifi- 
cant facts in the history of every race show that it improved from the time of its first 
appearance, although in some cases very sluggishly or fitfully, and in others only up to 
a certain point; and, consequently, that mankind has made progress from the be- 
ginning. The Dark Ages were an eclipse of the civilization of Rome and Greece; but 
they were the darkness before the dawn of day upon « wider horizon, within which were 
all the higher races of the earth. Human nature has not always been the same. Its 
essence is the same, but it has grown with the lapse of time, and has been developed by 
self-culture. Of the race, as a whole, the intellectual capacity has increased, and the 
moral sense become finer as the world has grown older. The amelioration of human 
society is due less to the conviction or the conversion of individuals than to this de- 
velopment of human nature. The signs of this development appear first in individuals, 
sometimes in not more than one or two, in whom the effects of the change which is 
taking place are so strong that they cannot be concealed; then others find that they are 
not like those who have gone before them, and most of those around them; this dis- 
covery spreads as new generations take the place of old ones, and humanity has a new 
birth. The man of a certain race in one age is a different creature from the man of the 
same race in a previous age. The man animal is distinguished from the brute animal 
chiefly by this capacity of development and change of nature. But as the earlier 
races of brute animals have passed away before new races of finer organization, so it 
would seem as if there must have been races of men who passed away before those which 
now rule the world. The remains of some of these yet exist upon the earth. The 
Mongol and the Negro are but human saurians who reached long ago (yet in the history 
of man but a little while) their full development, and are now moral fossils. Other 
races have the capacity of continuing the progress of development which began in 
them when some of these had already reached the point at which for centuries they have 
stopped. There was never a Fall of Man. Man began at his lowest—mentally, 
morally, and, I believe, even physically, and has risen. There never was a Golden Age ; 
but there may be one hereafter. Aristotie was neare rit than Adam ; and we are nearer 
than Aristotle. It is the consciousness of his capabilities, and of how far short he bas 
yet fallen of them, which, in the endeavor to reconcile the possible with the actual con- 
dition of the race, has led man to the invention of the Jewish Fall and the Gentile 
Golden Age. It is because I have seen and felt this almost ever since I began to think 
independently that in spite of my admiration of the poetical beauties of the “ Paradise 
Lost,” I have never been able to read it with interest, hardly with patience. Its subject 
seems to me absurdly irreconcilable with the dictates of common sense and the facts of 
history. But my reverence for Christianity is not thereby disturbed; for let all this be 
as it may, what-has it to do with the teachings of the Sermon in the Mount? 


We lay this passage before our readers, we need hardly say only as a 
curiosity, and without intending to express any approbation of, or concurrence 
in, its conclusions. The writer, who has kindly permitted us to make public 
this extract from his private papers, cannot be surprised at our entering this 
caveat in regard to opinions so directly at variance with those held by all 
orthodox Christians. 


Goop epic poems are scarce—the rarest productions in literature. In 
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our language not one has been written for two centuries possessing merit 
enough to live, except the Kilkenny epic, with- the subject of which all of 
our readers must be familiar, although they may yet be unacquainted with 
the poem itself. The author of this poem, an unknown person, perhaps as 
mythical as Homer is asserted to be by some scholars, begins his great work 
by a clear statement of his subject : 

There wonst was two cats in Kilkenny. 

This is a fine example of the grand and simple style which is found in all 
great productions of high art, and which is particularly suited to epic poetry. 
Nothing could be more severe, and freer both from superfluous ornament and fj 
care for petty details. It is at once bold and calm, and puts the reader im- 
mediately in possession of the subject. The poet then goes on to state the 
cause of the action which he is about to celebrate : 

And aich thought there was one cat too many. 

Observe the union of reticence and significance in this passage. It ex- 
presses with admirable succinctness the spring of all the woes which are to 
' follow. The causa teterrima belli is that each of the personages in the action 
was of the opinion that the other was superfluous. By this we see that the 
motives of these personages are those common to all belligerents. Could the 
respective attitudes of Prussia and Austria, of Bismarck and Napoleon, be 
more forcibly expressed? We are next told of the consequences of this con- 
dition of things, which are presented with admirable art. The writer begins: 

So they quarrelled— 

The immediate result of the mutual opinion as to the superfluity of the 
other party was a quarrel. Here again we have an exhibition of remarkable 
insight of human nature. Such opinions are very apt to have such conse- 
quences. But a quarrel does not always furnish the materials for an epic 
poem. It may be arranged, and so pass away unsung, because, in the phrase 
f of juvenile publicists, one may be afraid while the other daresn’t. So the 


poet adds: 
—and fit. 


Here battle is joined, and the action of the poem is fairly begun. What 
then remains to be told is the progress of the fight, with its result. So the 
poet goes on: 

And they scratched. 

The combatants are here first described as using those weapons which are 
most ready at hand, and also least fatal and destructive. Thus a general 
sends out skirmishers or makes a reconnoissance in force. But the conflict 
deepens ; the infuriated antagonists abandon themselves to the rage for mu- 
tual slaughter, and the poet completes his description of the shock of battle 
with the forcible words— 

—and they bit. 

The catastrophe approaches. Unfortunately, perhaps, for the poet that 
catastrophe was known to the world before he took up his pen. But, with a 
fine touch of art, he suspends certain expectation, and tells us in a line that 
hints the coming destruction : 

Till, excepting their tails. 

Here an inferior artist might have been satisfied with the excitement of his 
reader, and have rushed precipitately to the conclusion. But this poet, seek- 
ing at once to prolong the suspense in which he had put us, to show his 
powers of sustained flight, and to find another rhyme, adds— 
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And some scraps of their nails. 

We thus see the bloody and relentless nature of this conflict. The parties 
to it reduce each other to the last extremity. And now the poet rises to the 
highest attainment of classic art. He tells his story clearly and strongly by 
implication. He does not drench the stage with gore, like that coarse Goth 
Shakespeare. He has to tell us of the entire destruction of the contending 
parties, with the slight and immaterial exceptions previously mentioned. He 
does it in a manner which brings the horribie scene fully before us, and which 
yet will not shock the tenderest sensibility or call a blush to the cheek of in- 
nocence. He closes his poem with this grand, simple, and significant line: 


Instead of two cats there wan’t any. 


And having thus presented his work anaiytically, we shall now proceed to lay 
it before the reader synthetically : 
There wonst was two cats in Kilkenny; 
And aich thought there was one cat too many. 
So they quarrelled and fit ; 
And they scratched, and they bit; 
Till, excepting their tails 
And some scraps of their nails, 
Instead of two cats there wan’t any. 





THE maxim De mortuis nil nisi bonwm, Speak nothing but good of 
the dead, which has come down to us from the middle ages, no one knows 
exactly whence, has in it something of wisdom and something of humanity ; 
but like many similar maxims long received as of final authority, it is used 
to bolster up much folly. Why should we say nothing but good of the dead? 
Because they are not here to defend themselves? What objection lies against 
speaking evil of the living absent? Because they may be injured by our cen- 
sure. - But the dead are past injury in this world. They are out of harm’s 
way, whether there is justification or none for adverse judgment, The repu- 
tation which they leave behind them can profit them nothing where they 
have gone. And yet to be tender of it has long been esteemed a point of 
honor and humanity among men who would not hesitate a moment making 
the fiercest and most unscrupulous attacks upon the living. Let the dead 
rest, is the general cry, the moment a man has passed away from a world 
which he may have done his best to keep in a state of turmoil. But the dead 
will rest. No words of ours can make them turn in their coffins. No bless- 
ings of ours can adda gleam to their happiness, no curses a shade to the 
suffering that may be beyond the grave. 

There lurks no treason, there no envy swells, 

There grow no damned grudges, there are no storms, 

No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 
It is of the living that we should be tender; for they can suffer; and it is 
still the living only whom we should bear in mind when we are speaking of 
the dead. To wound a son by disrespect to the memory of a father, a wife 
by scornful speech of her dead husband, is the coarsest and most barbarous 
of cruelty ; but among strangers why should not the character of a man to 
whom worldly opinion has ceased to be of any value be,discussed without 
reserve? And why should an enemy who would have killed him, or have 
pursued him in life with a persecution that would have blasted his reputa- 
tion and inflicted upon him the most exquisite mental torture, when he is 
dead wind up hearty denunciation with the sentimental formula, “the grave 
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covers all faults,” and begin to rake among his ashes for his few virtues? But 
this is done continually, because it is the eorrect thing, by men who are as 
utterly without sentiment as a side of sole leather. The hypocrisy is carried 
so fur that journalists who would criticise with remorseless censure a living 
author, and thus wound not only his friends, but him, and diminish to a cer- 
tain extent the income upon which the support of his family depends, and 
the sales to which his publishers look for a return of their expenditure, will 
upon his death, and for some time thereafter, say nothing, and suffer nothing 
to be said in their papers but such praises as they can bring themselves to 
utter; and upon the death of some debauched, dishonest, low-minded, pot- 
house-haunting fellow, who lived by libelling and pandering to the lowest 
curiosity and love of slander, (for instance such a man as he who lied about 
his country ina London journal during the war, and who made up out of 
social scandal, and police reports in New York, a so-called novel so vile that 
it had to be suppressed,) they will say not a word of the villany that they 
would have lashed, had he given them provocation, in his life, but maunder 
nauseously about his geniality, his fine, social qualities, and his rich fund 
of anecdote. And more, it is from a kindred falseness of sentiment that 
obituaries have become a burden, a nuisance, almost a laughing stock, not 
only from their fulsomeness, which is no new blemish, but from the entire 
lack of discrimination or reserve with which they are poured out upon us. 
Day alter day we have the eminent virtues and talents of some departed 
lawyer, mechanic, merchant, man of letters, or printer, of whom no one out of 
his immediate circle of friends and acquaintances ever heard, set before us 
with all the impressiveness possible to type and rhetoric. The cause of such 
absurdity is plain enough—it is the vanity and the weakness of surviving 
friends. Distinguished men have obituary notices published about them; 
therefore if I can get an obituary notice published about my father or my 
uncle, the world will think that he was a distinguished man, and I[ shall bask 
in the reflected light of his little glory. The friendly editor is applied to, 
and in his weak inability to say a firm but kindly no, he “notices.” These 
people do not see that they are destroying the value of that which they 
prize. The result of all this is that an obituary notice, unless there is a ces- 
sation of this flux, will be worthless, and no indication of the relative posi- 
tion of its subject. If aman has conferred any benefit upon the world, if 
by any labor he has made himself known outside of his private, social and 
business relations, then his death becomes a fit subject for public comment in 
an honest and candid spirit; but otherwise to print paragraphs about it for 
the eye of the general public is both absurd and impertinent. As to being 
respected or lamented in a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, that we 
are all presumed to be upon our departure. And this brings us to the point 
that our consideration for the living in cur speech of the dead should extend 
to a respect for their feelings, but not toa pampering of their vanity. Of the 
father, the son, the husband, that is of them as men in their private relations, 
it behooves us to be silent in presence of their friends, unless we can say that 
which is good; but their position before the world is at all times common 
property. 
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